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*LIZA LEWIS WAS LONELY 


Suspicious, dirty and friendless, her 
miserable basement room was shut 
against visitors. The Salvation Army 
Slum sister gained Liza's confidence, 
persuading her to be ‘cleaned up’’. 
Liza was cared for at a Salvation Army 
centre while another room was found, 
and with a clean home, self-respect 
restored, new friends and interests, 
her old age is no longer warped and 
lonely. 


*Only the i fictitious 
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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 5738—JULY 1947. 


Art. 1—FRANCE’S NEW DEAL. 


It was said in this ‘ Review’ last October: ‘ Turn where 
you will, there is only one fundamental question in France 
—Communism or Civilisation?’ And, elsewhere, last 
February: ‘If and when M. Ramadier’s plaster cracks, 
France will bump back to reality, which is that there is no 
true majority in her present parliament and therefore no 
true parliamentary government.’ The exactitude of both 
these observations is now apparent. The plaster of which 
the Ramadier threefold coalition was made has cracked into 
fragments and the reason for this is that the Communist 
party which furnished the Socialist prime minister with an 
important part of his cabinet was pursuing an aim irrecon- 
cilable with those of its other constituents. That aim is the 
establishment in France of the Communist system, which 
is not compatible with civilisation as hitherto known in 
France or, for the matter of that, in any country in western, 
central, or northern Europe. France has bumped back to a 
reality that is beginning, however slowly and late in the day, 
to be generally apprehended. Bumping is a painful pro- 
cess but one far more salutary than the continuous slide 
of hypocrisy and self interest into an abyss whence there 
is no return and whose bottom is complete spiritual ruin. 
Not long since, a well-known English lawyer wrote in a 
private letter: ‘I suppose French Communists are not 
much more advanced than what we should call Socialists 
here.’ This is precisely what the Communists in France 
want to be believed, not only by intelligent persons abroad 
but also by the bulk of Frenchmen, who are almost all 
possessed by a strong love of their country. Socialists 
may not be inspired by any great wisdom, but in France 
at any rate the majority of them, while pinning their faith 
to economic nationalisation and education without religion, 
would nevertheless be genuinely horrified at the thought 





[Postscript to this article will be found on page 488]. 
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that they were helping to destroy parliamentary govern- 
ment, democratic social usages, and freedom of thought and 
expression. By their alliance, in which they are not the 
only guilty party, with Communism, this is in fact exactly 
what they have been doing. 

The success of the Communist pretence that Com- 
munism can go in harness with the civilisation familiar to 
us has been amazing. Before the war the Communist 
party in France, some fourscore strong in the Chamber, was 
used by Socialists and Radicals as a stick with which to 
climb into office and to help beat all those whom they 
dubbed reactionaries, by which they meant adherents of 
the Christian religion and of private economic enterprise. 
On the last question Radicals and Socialists quarrelled 
between themselves, for there existed no greedier or more 
egotistical exponents of untramelled capitalism than the 
great Radical millionaires who moreover used their wealth 
and the press controlled by them to organise veritable 
political fortresses in various parts of France. The 
Radicals on their side were content, so as to get Socialist 
support, to overlook Socialist insistence, no less adamant 
than doctrinaire, on the question of industrial nationalisa- 
tion, of which the Radicals must be among the first victims. 
In order to dish the moderates, Socialists and Radicals 
sank their differences and made common cause with the 
Communists who did not conceal their contempt for such 
servile bourgeois, as they termed the two parties that were 
their befogged bedfellows. Since the war, however, the 
political scene in France has undergone a fundamental 
change. The Communists can now talk on numerically 
equal terms with any other party. 

One singular error made both in and out of France is to 
speak of the ‘French Communist Party.’ There is a 
Communist Party in France, just as there is in England and 
in every country where the rulers of Communism in the 
Kremlin desire to maintain a Fifth Column. But these 
parties are not national parties; they are mere offshoots 
of the former Communist International or Comintern, 
which has changed its name but not its abode in Moscow 
or its nature and work. Ample proof of this is to be found 
in the Report of the Royal Commission appointed at 
Ottawa on Feb. 5, 1946, ‘to investigate . . . the com- 
munication of secret and confidential information to agents 
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of a foreign power.’ The foreign power referred to was the 
U.S.S.R., otherwise the Communist power, the information 
was military information obtained for ‘ specifically illegal 
activities directed against Canada,’ and the principal agents 
were Jews from Russia and Poland like Schmil Kogan, 
alias Sam Cohen, alias Sam Carr, under which name he 
became the Organising Secretary of the Communist Party 
in Canada, and Fred Rosenberg, alias Rose, elected as Rose 
a Canadian M.P. and a member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the sume party: both these men had been 
trained in Moscow. The Report remarks: ‘ It is signifi- 
cant that a number of the documents from the Russian 
embassy specifically note Jew or Jewess in entries on their 
relevant Canadian agents or prospective agents, showing 
that the Russian Fifth Column leaders attached particular 
importance to this matter.’ From the evidence obtained 
by the commission, it appears that a committee in Moscow 
consisting of representatives of the N.K.V.D. (former 
Ogpu), Military Intelligence, Naval, Commercial, and 
Diplomatic services supervises the nomination and assures 
the supply of all Soviet agents abroad. These services 
moreover maintain parallel systems in foreign countries, so 
that the exposure of one spy system may leave the others 
intact. This was the case in Canada, where only the 
military espionage was discovered and broken up. Each 
system reports directly to Moscow, where the information 
received is coordinated. The N.K.V.D., or Soviet State 
police, has an overriding authority in the whole complex 
network, vets candidates, and supplies trusted men to key- 
posts in other systems. Thus in one file belonging to 
Colonel Zabotin, the head of Soviet military espionage in 
Canada, was found this note: ‘ Fred—director of Cor- 
poration. Previously worked at the Neighbours.’ ‘ Fred ’ 
is Rosenberg, alias Rose ; ‘ Corporation ’ is the code-word 
for any branch of the Communist Party outside the Soviet 
Union, and ‘ Neighbours’ that for the N.K.V.D. Every 
step taken by Communist party members in Canada, it can 
be seen in evidence taken by the Royal Commission, was 
referred to Moscow, every decision as to men and to policy 
was made in Moscow. 

Let no one think it a far cry from France to Canada. 
There are 168 Communist deputies in Paris, under the 
leadership of men such as Comrade Thorez, who deserted 
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in 1939 from his military service in France, and Comrade 
Marty, who led a mutiny in the French fleet in 1917. 
Every man of them is directly or indirectly in the same 
position with regard to France and to Moscow as was Com- 
rade Rosenberg, alias Rose, before his exposure to Canada 
and to Moscow. They are all absolutely under orders that 
are or may be sent out from the Comintern’s successor, 
which in turn receives its orders from the Politburo, the 
committee of fourteen members that is the self-appointed 
dictator to the whole former Russian empire. It is futile 
for well-meaning enthusiasts like Mr Henry Russell to say 
that Stalin does not want to extend the Communist system 
beyond the present bounds of Soviet interest, although Mr 
Russell admitted he was ‘ not sure’ about Stalin’s fellow 
bosses in the Kremlin. The systematic use of the veto by 
Gromyko at U.N.O. meetings in America, the uncompro- 
mising negative of Molotov at the Moscow conference to all 
Western suggestions, and the blatant propaganda against 
British foreign policy and against Mr Ernest Bevin per- 
sonally, conducted throughout sittings of both by the 
Soviet Press, backed by almost frank mendacity from 
Messrs Molotov and Vishinsky, the latter illustrious for the 
venom of his prosecution in the ‘ British engineers’ trial,’ 
would afford proof, even without other indications, that 
Soviet policy is one and indivisible and has barely moved 
by an iota from the policy inherited by Stalin from Lenin. 
If there were real grounds for Mr Henry Russell’s opinion 
of Stalin’s leanings, this could only mean one of two things : 
either that Stalin has lost his authority in the Politburo or, 
which is infinitely more probable, that he was using the 
customary Communist eyewash for Mr Russell’s benefit. 
Eyewash is a well-tried Communist instrument. ‘ In the 
vast majority of cases,’ says the Canadian Report, ‘ one 
important element in the original appeal [designed to in- 
veigle Canadians within the Soviet espionage network] 
would seem to have been propaganda carried out by the 
Communist Party for various measures of “‘ social reform ”’ 
in Canada.’ In France promises of social reform have 
taken the shape of hopes held out to the landless of parti- 
tioning the land of others, while tothe landowning peasantry 
the mirage was of free gifts of chemical manure ; but the 
main eyewash used by French Communists has been the 
fervour of an entirely assumed patriotism. 
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For the first nine months of the war French Com- 
munists, exhorted thereto by constant wireless appeals 
from Maurice Thorez in Moscow, whither he had fled to 
escape from fighting against Germany, carried on an 
obstinate ca’-canny sabotage of the French industrial 
military effort. It was believed by many responsible 
people that the disaster on the Meuse in June 1940 was due 
to two divisions there, saturated with Communist propa- 
ganda, throwing open the line.* For a wole year of the 
German occupation of France Communists, under orders 
from Moscow, then on the best of terms with Hitler, main- 
tained a benevolent neutrality towards the Germans. Now 
they try to pretend that they were the first exponents of 
resistance in France. Nothing could be more false. The 
original resistance activity came from the Frenchmen who 
guided the first commando raid on French soil on the night 
of June 23, 1940, and the second on that of June 27, from 
the Breton fishermen who slipped across to Cornwall 
(where their doings are admirably recorded by Major-Gen. 
J. H. Beith in ‘ Peaceful Invasion ’) and thence maintained 
a daring ferry-service down to D-Day at the cost of many 
of their lives, and from the university students who shed 
their blood in Paris on Armistice Day, 1940. Resistance 
owed its inception and its inspiration to that brave appeal 
made on June 18, 1940, by General de Gaulle, whose almost 
atomic energy forthwith brought into action a network of 
resistance groups in France, mainly directed by Colonel 
Passy in London and Colonel Rémy in France, to conserve 
the names which their operations made so widely known. 
Just so the name of General Leclerc has passed into history, 
although it was assumed in Africa by Colonel (as he was 
then) de Hautecloque to protect his family in France from 
Vichy and German reprisals. Communist resistance did 
not begin till July 1941, when Hitler had broken the treaty 
with Stalin and invaded the Soviets, and it was then not 
so much resistance for France as a diversion in favour of 
Moscow. That the Communists thereafter, with their 
experienced cellular organisation and their strict party 
discipline, did yeoman work, is not to be doubted. But 
they came in a year after General de Gaulle and the parallel 
British organisation in France. It was not until Nov. 





* See ‘ The Collapse of France,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ January 1942. 
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25, 1942, that Colonel Rémy, whose resistance network 
was functioning from August 1940 onwards, could make 
contact with any Communist resistance group. Moreover, 
we know now, what was loyally concealed at the time by 
General de Gaulle’s London services, that cooperation by 
Communist resisters was far from being frank or cordial, 
and that they were already looking to political advantage 
to be gained from their activity.* The nature of that 
political advantage was made plain when General Leclerc’s 
unexpectedly early entry into Paris at the moment of the 
Liberation forestalled the projected proclamation of a Soviet 
republic. This, for which among others M Galtier- 
Boissiére, a publisher of definitely ‘ leftish’ views, is our 
witness in ‘Mon Journal de la Libération,’ explains the 
bitterness with which Comrade Thorez assailed General de 
Gaulle this spring for having, as he asserted, disarmed six- 
teen or seventeen divisions of Communist resisters after the 
Liberation. Apart from the obvious numerical exaggera- 
tion, it is clear that in view of their lack of arms, equipment, 
discipline, such troops would have been valueless in battle 
against the Germans. What the Communists wanted them 
for, was to do battle for the Soviets in France against all 
Frenchmen who were not Communist. In that they would 
have had an easy time, since they would have met no 
trained opposition and could, had their initial organisation 
been allowed, have lorded it over the French nation to an 
even greater extent than the Spanish Communist irregulars 
did for a time in the south-west after the German defeat 
and before order had been more or less re-established by 
General de Gaulle. In assessing the Communist share in 
the Resistance, note must be taken that even on the eve 
of Liberation there was only one Communist member out 
of a total of seventeen on the Conseil National de Résist- 
ance, C.N.R. for short, organised by Colonel Rémy in 
January 1942 on General de Gaulle’s orders as the general 
staff of the movement, and that the Communists disliked 
the C.N.R., whose efforts were in fact indispensable to 
success, just because its existence prevented them from 
laying hands on the direction of the cause. To most men 
and women in the Resistance success meant the liberation 





* See George Millar, ‘Maquis’; Marie Anne Walters, ‘Moondrop to 
Gascony ’; Christopher Sykes, ‘ Four Studies in Loyalty ’—passim. 
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of France: to the Communists it meant the furtherance 
of Communism. 

The delusion, in the face of these facts, on the part of 
many otherwise respectable Frenchmen belonging to the 
M.R.P., Socialist, and Radical parties, that co-operation 
with the Communist Party can be wedded to patriotism, 
that is, to a belief in the continuity of French national life, 
as handed down to men of to-day through centuries of 
effort, is the more staggering when it is reflected that the 
Communist leaders themselves have always been at pains 
to show precisely what is their aim: the revolutionary 
subversion of all Western government, whether autocratic 
or democratic. Carl Marx, whose works ‘ have become 
Holy Writ’ to Communism,* wrote: ‘ You will have to go 
through fifteen, twenty, fifty years of civil wars and inter- 
national conflicts ’ to reach the desired end. Do we want 
a definition of that end ? Lenin gives it: ‘ The overthrow 
of the capitalist class, the destruction of bourgeois parlia- 
mentarianism, the building up of . . . the Commune or a 
republic of Soviets of workers’ and soldiers’ deputies—the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.’+ And 
Zinoviev, whose real name was Apfelbaum: ‘The Red 
Army is destined to fight in the streets of London, Paris, 
and Rome to defend the great cause of Communism.’ 
Maybe someone objects that Lenin and Zinoviev belong to 
the past. Then let us listen to Stalin, the secretary- 
general of the Communist Party and present business 
manager so to speak for the Soviet Union, the 11th edition 
of whose ‘ Problems of Leninism ’ was published in Moscow 
in 1945. Lenin, quoted therein, had painted as ‘ an entire 
historical epoch’ the process designed to end in ‘the 
victory of the revolution in all countries,’ which process, 
comments Stalin, will be ‘ replete with civil wars and ex- 
ternal conflicts, with persistent organisational work and 
economic construction, with advances and retreats, vic- 
tories and defeats.’ Incidentally, Stalin observes: ‘ It is 
impossible to put an end to capitalism without putting an 
end to Social-Democratism in the Labour movement.’ 
Messrs Léon Blum, Henry Russell, Clement Attlee, 
you have been warned. Treaties and pacts, e.g. Brest 





* See the Sidney Webbs’ ‘ Soviet Communism.’ 
. t Lenin, ‘ The State and the Revolution,’ 2nd ed., 1925. 
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Litovsk and those with Poland and Finland, are to Stalin 
‘ tactical deviations,’ in order ‘ to gain time, to demoralise 
the enemy, and to accumulate forces in order to resume the 
offensive’: a mere variant, this, of Lenin’s cynical en- 
dorsement of all such as affording ‘ a breathing space.’ To 
Communists, international undertakings are mere scaffold- 
ing to be knocked down when they have served their pur- 
pose. Why, it may be asked, did Molotov & Co. not treat 
the recent Moscow Conference as a field for ‘ tactical 
deviation,’ where by affecting to come to terms with the 
democracies they might gain a ‘ breathing space ’ till the 
moment for the next Soviet push ? Probably because they 
thought it might not pay, as tactics, to doublecross Great 
Britain, France, and the United States at one and the same 
moment; at least, before they have all the secrets of the 
atomic bomb, the recurring theme of Stalinian diplomacy. 
Also because they thought a breathing space sufficiently 
assured by their simply refusing to cooperate. It cer- 
tainly did not mean that their policy had changed, in 
Western Europe, in China, in India—two countries very 
dear to Communist dreams—or anywhere else in the world. 
Mr Churchill was right in saying last April that the Soviets 
desired domination in Central Europe, the Near and the 
Middle East. He was wrong if he meant to imply that to 
be the limit. Communism’s hand is equally stretched out 
to the West; especially over France. If the prospect 
revealed by Stalin’s unrestricted adoption of the aims of 
Marx and Lenin may not completely warrant the words of 
an English journalist written in 1919: ‘If we do not put 
them [the Bolsheviks] down, they will put us down,’ at 
least it is hard to resist Lord Hankey’s verdict, delivered 
in 1947: ‘ Ideological aggression, if persisted in, will lead 
to war. Clearly we must not neglect our armaments.’ If 
the Soviets owned the atomic bomb and feared no retalia- 
tion, they would crush Western Europe to-morrow. 

In France, from even before the eviction of the Hun, the 
Communist Party set about consolidating their gains. 
Deprived of so brilliant a stroke as the proclamation of a 
Soviet in Paris would have been, they nonetheless deter- 
mined, in cinema parlance, to ‘ steal’ the Resistance. Here 
they were partially successful. They were helped by their 
superior party organisation, the dead set the Germans had 
made at them after June 1941, and their clever propaganda. 
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Repeating ad nauseam that the Pétain régime at Vichy and 
the pro-Germans in Paris were all of the ‘ Right,’ Com- 
munist spokesmen managed to make many see a clear-cut 
cleavage in the country between patriotism and conser- 
vatism. In fact much of the anti-patriotic work had come 
from the ‘ Left.’ Chautemps, one of the chief authors of 
the armistice of 1940, and Prouvost, a violently anti-British 
newspaper proprietor, were Radicals ; Laval, Spinasse, and 
Marquet had been Socialists ; Bélin, all-powerful at Vichy 
after Darlan, the deputy-chief of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, always under Communist influence ; 
Marion, head of the Vichy Press bureau, and Bergéry,’ 
Doriot, and Marcel Déat, three of the most out-and-out 
pro-Nazis in France, Communists ; while Georges Mandel 
and M. Paul Reynaud, two of the staunchest among French 
patriots, were men of the Centre. These things have been 
said before; but lying Communist propaganda makes it 
necessary to repeat them. 

Another card in the Communist hand was one of a some- 
what unexpected sort. It was General de Gaulle’s funda- 
mentally democratic character. Itis admitted by virtually 
every Frenchman that when General de Gaulle returned to 
France, especially after his cool display of courage as he 
stood to be shot at in Notre Dame de Paris, he could have 
done what he liked and been applauded by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the French nation. It is on record that 
M. André Philip, whose views as a Socialist Minister in the 
Ramadier government later underwent a change, declared 
on his escape to London from the Vichy régime: ‘ France 
can never get on her feet again without a dictatorship of at 
least seven years by General de Gaulle.’ * What General de 
Gaulle liked, however, was not dictatorship by popular 
consent but government by democratic forms. He had 
said that he wouid steer the ship of state only until the 
people could be correctly consulted, and to this he stuck. 
In view of the work done by Communist resisters from 
July 1941 onwards against Germany he passed the sponge 
over the record of their work done for Germany during the 
two previous years. He even amnestied Maurice Thorez, 
the deserter of 1939 and lackey of Moscow when Moscow 
was hand in glove with Berlin. General de Gaulle, we may 





* See ‘ La Bataille,’ April 2, 1947. 
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think, has made the mistake of not explaining himself 
clearly enough to be understood by the man in the street. 
For many this has begotten the semblance of an enigmatic 
attitude, which may indeed have been mainly due to a 
reticence from which the professional politician never 
suffers when faced by a doubtful situation or facts that 
demand prolonged reflection. On the Liberation General 
de Gaulle undertook to lead a provisional government of 
his own choice until elections which he hastened as much 
as possible. Not afew French observers thought they were 
held too soon. Yet the situation demanded early elections. 
However ready were the French, in the first excitement 
of liberty, to march under the banner of a liberating 
dictator, their love of independence and a naturally factious 
disposition would not have suffered leading strings for 
long. Elections then were decreed by General de Gaulle, 
who after them accepted the headship of a provisional State 
while the assembly born of the elections plunged into 
lucubration of a new constitution. When the final draft 
of this was produced, it was found to be about as bad as 
possible. Only on the very eve of the vote in the assembly 
to approve it did the M.R.P. party realise that they had 
been jockeyed by the Communists into elaborating an 
instrument of Communist domination. Already in July 
1945 the M.R.P., who started out as a Catholic democrat 
party and owed particular allegiance to General de Gaulle, 
had ‘fallen for’ a Communist manceuvre in demanding 
that the constituent assembly should also be a sovereign, 
single-chamber legislative assembly. Then General de 
Gaulle said that in that case he would instantly resign. 
The M.R.P. back-pedalled. Now, a month before the 
referendum, they again, however belatedly, followed his 
lead. So did the country as a whole, although 20 per cent. 
of the electorate did not go to the polls, and the draft con- 
stitution which would have set up an all-powerful single 
chamber, easily to be stampeded or bullied by the Com- 
munists, was voted down by a majority amounting to over 
6 per cent. of those voting. 

France thus narrowly escaped a vital danger. But while 
the second constituent assembly, owing to the country’s 
‘ No ’ to the first, sat to evolve a more palatable article, the 
M.R.P., no better in this than Radicals or Socialists, con- 
tinued to flirt with the Communists. In charity it may be 
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supposed that they felt themselves indispensable to the 
government of the country ; in any case they knew that 
except they compromised with Communists, their chairs at 
the Cabinet table would collapse under them. But General 
de Gaulle, whose presidency it was attempted to use as a 
cloak for a nefarious political manceuvre, walked out, 
banging the door behind him with an ironical jibe. The 
rage of the Communists was a criterion of the rightness of 
his judgment. 

Led by M. Maurice Schumann, the B.B.C. spokesman of 
Fighting France in London during the occupation of France, 
and by M. Georges Bidault, first Prime, then Foreign, 
Minister during these alarums and excursions, and formerly 
president of the Conseil National de Résistance, the 
M.R.P., by their own fault deprived of their natural chief- 
tain, strove to redress their position by making some stand 
against Communism. The Radicals joining in, they did 
succeed in achieving a draft constitution less noxious than 
the first, and this was duly carried by means of an extremely 
apathetic referendum. Less noxious as is the constitution 
thus now in operation, it is still less good even than the 
defunct and much decried basis for France’s Third Re- 
public. The powers of the President have been further 
restricted, the equivalent of the former Senate has been 
emasculated, and the Chamber is virtually put into the 
hands of political bosses, party managers who may not 
even have the responsibility attaching to a deputy’s seat, 
attenuated as is that responsibility by the extension of 
Parliament’s already unwisely fixed term of life. What is 
even worse, the first parliament of the Fourth Republic 
elected under the new constitution revealed, with the 
earliest breath of its life, that there is no parliamentary 
majority in France. So far the only moment of respectable 
government, free that is from insincere pacts between 
irreconcilable opponents, was during the few weeks when 
France was frankly ruled by a minority consisting of the 
Socialists alone under M. Léon Blum. The coalition built 
up by M. Ramadier to replace this instantly showed that 
no real majority was possible. In February his govern- 
ment was saved from exploding solely by one of the most 
immoral devices surely ever practised in any parliament : 
while the Communists in the Cabinet stuck to their port- 
folios and supported M. Ramadier, their followers in the 
Chamber walked out on a point of major importance, 
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leaving the government, including the Communist Ministers, 
to be saved by the votes of their foes. In May the lid blew 
completely off the kettle. 

A reflection impossible for a foreign critic to avoid is that 
this lamentable story might never have had to be written 
had General de Gaulle spoken out more clearly at the time 
of his resignation in the spring of last year or before the 
second referendum in the autumn. That the country was 
puzzled by his resignation is certain. He did not en- 
lighten it fully. Nor in the autumn did he give a clear 
call to reject what he unquestionably thought a very bad 
constitution or to vote for easily distinguishable candidates 
at the parliamentary elections, but contented himself with 
making somewhat veiled hints. The result was electoral 
apathy. No more than nine millions voted for the con- 
stitution ; eight millions voted against it; and eight 
millions did not vote at all. With an emphatic lead, the 
outcome might easily have been different. It may be that 
General de Gaulle had solid reasons for reticence: he is a 
man who keeps his own counsel, and he has not given them 
in public. It may be that he was deterred from giving 
strong, definite advice by a democratic instinct urging him 
not, as an individual, to exert pressure on the masses of his 
fellow countrymen. Clearly this would be a most respect- 
able motive, misguided though it might be thought. 
However that may be, General de Gaulle did not reveal his 
thoughts until less than half a year later the political situa- 
tion promised such disaster that he felt intervention to be 
imperative. Then it was that he started his Rassemble- 
ment du Peuple Francais or, as the name has been turned 
into English, Rally of the French People.* 

To say that in the spring of 1947 the political situation 
promised disaster is no exaggeration: with the proviso 
that the promise of public events is liable not to be fulfilled. 
Politics, as always, have been intertwined with economics, 
on which in France to-day their action has been cata- 
strophic. Since being liberated from the German yoke 
France has been a field of experiment for industrial nation- 
alisation. In some cases this was inevitable. For example, 
the great motor-car factory of Renault employing 40,000 
men had been used by its proprietor, who fortunately for 





* ‘ Gathering ’ would be a nearer translation, but ‘ Rally’ is now firmly 
in the saddle. 
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him died before he could be brought to trial, as a powerful 
weapon in the cause of the German oppressor. What could 
be done with this save turn it over to be the property of 
the nation? The privately owned railways had for long 
been working at such a loss, made up by State subventions, 
that they were already nearly part of the State appanage. 
But when it came to nationalising all gas and electrical 
undertakings, the majority of which had been run with 
careful success, and the industry of civil aviation, here was 
an industrial experiment undertaken not from any 
economic necessity or even motive, but merely in obedience 
to theory that the conjuncture of the moment enabled 
Socialist doctrinaires to put into practice. Besides these, 
the ‘ State cuckoo,’ as one financial authority has called it, 
has laid its predatory eggs in many nests. It is an experi- 
ment that is turning out badly. Previous experience of the 
kind in France was not encouraging. When demand was 
made in the National Assembly for figures relative to the 
profit or loss made by the State tobacco and match mono- 
polies, it was refused : obviously because the loss, if con- 
fessed, would have boded ill for nationalisation. One 
reason for the loss made in nationalised factories is the 
swollen staffs taken on; another, shorter hours worked ; 
yet another, the impossibility of dismissing the idle or in- 
competent. And in fact the civil aviation factories, among 
the first to be nationalised, made a loss during last year 
equivalent to 100,000/. per month. Renaults too are losing 
money heavily. Small wonder that, in an attempt to 
balance the unwieldy budget, the exchequer has to resort 
this year to such devices as to cut civil service expenses by 
7 per cent., and to charge motorists an extortionate rate for 
free petrol, over and above the rationed price. In the 
former case the cut, to be effective, must actually be 14 per 
cent., since it has to be realised within six months; its 
success moreover can hardly be expected, when the extent 
of the resistance certain to be met is considered, the 
octopus of bureaucracy having now extended its tentacles 
to embrace 5 per cent. of the total population of France. 
In the latter case the State is creating and will profit by an 
official black market, indeed already well known under the 
name of le marché paralléle. A similarly disingenuous 
device has been adopted with tobacco: every smoker has 
the right to three packets a month at 40 frs. (1s. 8d.) a 
packet, but over and above that as much as he likes at 
Vol. 285.—WNo. 573. 24 
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65 frs. The Communist effort in May to upset the relative 
stability of wages achieved by M. Blum’s administration 
violently disturbed all financial and economic plans. Even 
without this, estimates of cost had been perforce so vague 
as to make the ordering of anything, from a petrol pump to 
a plantation of trees, extremely speculative. So serious has 
been the disturbance of the last six months that, instead of 
the 135 milliard francs earmarked to implement the Monnet 
scheme for French economic reconstruction in its first year, 
no more than some 40 milliard will, it is said, be forthcoming. 

Mr John Foster Dulles, General Marshall’s adviser at 
Moscow, remarked on his return thence that ‘ Soviet policy 
depends little on getting results from diplomatic negotia- 
tions but much on getting results by penetration into 
political parties and labour organisations of other countries.’ 
This infiltration or, as the French call it, noyautage, getting 
a kernel into the fruit, so to speak, has been practised 
extensively by the Communists in all Ministries and public 
services in France. According to a former shop steward 
it is Communist practice in British factories too.* Every 
Communist minister, every Communist official appointed 
under the ‘ tripartite ’’ government of Communist, M.R.P., 
and Socialist colours, in which the Communists claimed 
their full share of the loaves and fishes, in the French phase, 
le gateau, brought with him a train of assistants, secretaries, 
and party emissaries to see orders carried out. Special 
attention was paid to noyautage of the police. As is often 
the case with Soviet propaganda on a larger scale, such 
efforts have tended to be overdone. From many different 
parts of France come reports of kicking against the Com- 
munist pricks. Not only Paris policemen, but Paris work- 
men forced to inscribe their names as Communists in order 
to get jobs, are backing out; and the same is true else- 
where. But in one thing Communist infiltration has had 
thorough success: it has spread corruption far and wide 
throughout the French public service. Clearly not all such 
corruption is due to direct Communist action, but the 
example once given is quickly followed. Bons, our units 
or dockets, for the purchase of commodities, e.g. bicycles, 
shoes, blankets, motor-cars or tires, can be obtained by 
bribery: a lead naturally followed by classes of persons 





* ‘Sunday Times,’ April 27, 1947. See also Mr Alfred Edwards, Socialist 
M.P., ‘ Sunday Express,’ May 4. 
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enjoying priorities, who sell them at vastly enhanced prices. 
M. Charles Rist, one of the best French financial experts, 
says simply: ‘The priority system supplies the black 
market.’ Permits for the transit of goods from ‘ de- 
blocking committees,’ that villainously stupid system con- 
tinued long after the Liberation by districts fearful of 
seeing their commodities vanish out of sight, are often 
forthcoming only after a sweetening process. When the 
official to be sweetened, in the case of bons also, is a Com- 
munist, the palm-oil exacted will go into the party coffers, 
sometimes with an inscription on the party roll too ex- 
torted from the victim who must submit to be thus black- 
mailed or relinquish hope of getting a perhaps necessary 
piece of machinery. Vast scandals in wine and in food 
coupons, circling round ministries well staffed with Com- 
munists, have vexed and disgusted Frenchmen. Joavinici, 
an alien mushroom millionaire, who trafficked in every sort 
of influence, was stated to have had protection from high 
police officials. Such evils are always facilitated, and often 
caused, by the innumerable controls at work. ‘ Only the 
immediate return to freedom,’ writes Professor Henry 
Lautenburger, i.e. the abolition of le dirigisme, or planned 
economy, can enable French industry and commerce to 
breathe again properly. 

Food remains the worst point in the economic situation. 
It is worse since last year. Here is the nominal adult main 
ration for a month in grammes (1 Ib.=453 grammes) : 
meat, 800, cooked meat, 750 ; butter, 250, margarine (poor 
quality), 100 ; cooking fat, 150; cheese, 100; coffee, 125 ; 
sugar, 500. Bread is 250 gr. per day. In Paris there has 
been no milk ration, fresh or condensed, for adults since 
1940. The meat ration is largely illusory. France raises 
great quantities of cattle. Her flocks and herds are esti- 
mated to have fully recovered their pre-war level. Yet, 
since the quarrel that began last year between the cattle 
raisers, the butchers, and the government meat has almost 
disappeared from the market. Pigs have hugely increased 
in France; every village is full of them. But pork is un- 
obtainable, save on the black market, where both meat and 
butter cost about 10s. a lb. and are by no means easy to 
obtain. This tragic result could only be achieved in a food- 
producing country by gross government ineptitude and 
maladministration. Discontent is general. 

The reef on which the Ramadier cabinet ran in May had 

2a 2 
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three deadly rocks, political not economic. First in point 
of time, the Communists’ patronage of revolt in Mada- 
gascar. In Indo-China, where they have played the same 
game, it might be possible to accept some sort of genuine 
popular nationalism as a pretext, rather than, as was the 
real fact, predominantly a Soviet intrigue working on lines 
laid by the Japanese. But in Madagascar the movement 
was admittedly fomented by the old autocratic tribe that 
formerly tyrannised over the others anc had been dis- 
possessed by a mild French administration. In both lands 
the rebels massacred, tortured, and robbed French who fell 
into their hands ; in both, but even more in Madagascar, 
they had support from Communism in France. Now the 
French have, in a way that must seem surprising to most 
Englishmen to-day, a strong feeling for their empire beyond 
seas ; the Communists thus were shown up in a bad light. 
Secondly, the Communists in the C.G.T., by backing 
strikers at Renaults, broke the accord made with the Blum 
government to stabilise wages and prices. Thirdly, the 
Communists were furious with M. Georges Bidault for 
having ranged himself on the whole with Great Britain and 
the U.S.A. at Moscow, by doing which he got considerable 
satisfaction for France in the Sarre, a serious prospect of 
more coal from Germany, and future consideration for 
French views about the Ruhr, whereas the Soviets, with 
probably calculated obstinacy, offered nothing. They 
prefer to wait for the reduction of France to a Communist 
satellite by the Communist Party’s work from within. 
From this moment it should have been clear even to the 
most obtuse that government dominated by Communism, 
or partitioned between Communism, Socialism, and Liberal- 
ism, was a farcial negation of democracy. The last two, if 
they maintained their alliance with the first, were bound 
in the end to be swallowed by it. The Communists showed 
they would hang on to their Cabinet posts until the last 
moment, but on condition that they should dictate policy 
to their alleged partners. 

It was at this juncture that General de Gaulle’s Ras- 
semblement du Peuple Francais made its bow. Hardly the 
silliest people, if they stopped to read General de Gaulle’s 
speeches, could be taken in by the easy mud of ‘ dictator- 
ship ’ flung at it by the Communists and their hangers-on. 
These latter are not to be despised, numerically. They 
comprise all the black marketeers, place hunters, profit 
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snatchers, political intriguers, unjust officials, fishers in 
troubled waters, doctrinaires terrified of the charge of 
‘ reaction,’ all those who, corrupted by the German occupa- 
tion or the licence that followed it in many parts, fear an 
honest man. What General de Gaulle has demanded in his 
speeches at Bruneval, Strasbourg, Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
and at Paris on the significant date of June 18, anniversary 
of his first appeal in 1940 that presaged the liberation of 
France, is anything but revolutionary : a real two-chamber 
parliament depending on popular vote and not on party 
management, a judiciary free from political influence, a 
chief executive with the power of choice in government and 
not an ornamental rubber stamp, a régime in other words 
of decency, democracy, and liberty. 

Such a programme is bound to meet determined resist- 
ance. It was barely adumbrated when Comrade Billoux, 
Communist Minister of Defence in the Ramadier govern- 
ment, urged the creation of ‘vigilance committees ’ all over 
France and of an armed local militia. The French hustings 
are already acquainted with Communist violence.. This 
spring a moderate deputy was held by Communists in the 
lobby of the Chamber while he was assaulted by a prize- 
fighter in their pay. Communist-fomented strikes are 
apprehended by many. Even the fate of Carlo Sotelo in 
Spain cannot be excluded as a possibility in France. 

The R.P.F. at its inception was called by an unfriendly 
critic a ‘ pressure group.’ The movement need not fear the 
name. It is in effect a group, already before the middle of 
May numbering, according to independent observers, over 
a million adherents, formed with the object of creating 
public opinion and through the force of public opinion cor- 
recting the abuses now existing in politics and the State, 
and of freeing France from the menace of a new alien 
domination. That is a perfectly legitimate and democratic 
procedure, analogous to the cases of the inter-war League 
of Nations Union in England and of the Ligue des Droits de 
UV Homme in France. Whether it will succeed or not, time 
alone can show. All that can now be said is that, if it does 
succeed, to General de Gaulle and his devoted lieutenants 
will redound the credit of having preserved the spiritual 
heritage of France as they have already rescued her from 
traitors within and the oppressor from without the land. 
General de Gaulle is giving France a new deal. It will be 
for France to play the cards. Joun Pouuock. 
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Art. 2.—DARK DAYS IN INDIA. 


StorM clouds obscured the political horizon in India at 
the beginning of the present year. The prospect of a 
Congress-League entente seemed hopeless. Both parties 
were indeed working in an interim government at the 
Centre, but with increasing estrangement. Mr Jinnah, 
the League leader, was more intransigent than ever. 
The offer on the part of Congress to accept the implications 
of the Cabinet Mission plan of last May was rejected as still 
ambiguous ; its rejection was followed by a resolution of 
the League Working Committee at the end of January, 
calling on His Majesty’s Government to declare that Con- 
gress had not accepted the plan and that the proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly in the absence of the Muslims 
were null and void. It went further and demanded the 
dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. 

On their part, the Congress called for a clear pronounce- 
ment from His Majesty’s Government that the League must 
either enter the Assembly or quit the Interim Government. 
A veiled threat lay behind the demand, that if the British 
Cabinet failed to comply, Congress would resign from the 
Ministry and start a revolutionary movement in order to 
compel the British authorities to hand over the government 
to them as the only alternative to anarchy. 

Disturbances in many parts of the country had brought 
about conditions resembling civil war. League action in 
the Punjab threatened the existence of the Congress- 
Unionist ministry ; on the North-West Frontier, there had 
been a tribal attack on the frontier town of Oghi, obviously 
inspired by sympathy with the League. Communism 
was rampant everywhere, especially in Madras where 
repressive measures were being taken by the Congress 
government, exceeding in severity any action of the kind 
undertaken by government under British auspices in 
earlier days. Intrigues of Communism and Congress Left 
had led to a mutiny in Patna of the armed Police, mostly 
Hindu in complexion. Murderous outrages were of every- 
day occurrence in parts of Bengal. The services were in 
a state of semi-paralysis; if deterioration went much 
further, law and order would founder. Nervous tension 
among officials was enhanced by the constant interference 
of ministers in day-to-day administration, especially in 
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matters affecting the maintenance of the public peace. In 
some provinces, Congress ministers were retaliating against 
officers and others who had taken part in repressing the 
rebellion of 1942. The action of the United Provinces 
government in releasing hundreds of murderers and others 
convicted of dacoity in the disturbances of 1942 on the 
ground that they were inspired by the desire of freeing 
their country from foreign domination, and so deserved 
respect, was hardly calculated to improve the morale of the 
Police and magistracy. 

His Majesty’s Government decided on drastic action. 
The trouble, they felt, was largely due to the state of 
uncertainty as to future developments. The best, if not 
the only, means of removing this was to declare a date for 
the British withdrawal. They announced accordingly 
that the British would leave the country at the end of 
June 1948, whatever the position might be. If no central 
government acceptable to the major political parties had 
been evolved by then, power might be handed over to 
existing provincial governments, or in such other way as 
might seem most reasonable in the best interests of the 
Indian people. 

The result of this policy, far from bringing the League 
and Congress together, has so far had the effect of widening 
the breach between them. The League throughout has 
been opposed to a strong central government, because they 
felt it would be under Hindu domination. In the con- 
ditions created by the new declaration of the British 
government, they felt that their safety lay in preparing 
the ground for a separate country (Pakistan) for the 
Muslims. The continued existence of the Congress govern- 
ment in the North-West Frontier and the Congress-con- 
trolled government in the Punjab was a threat to League 
hopes ; there would be no Pakistan or preparation for it 
if those governments continued in power. They must be 
overthrown. The attack on the Punjab government was 
intensified. Sir Khizr Hayat, the Muslim Prime Minister 
with his weak majority, felt unable to withstand the 
pressure thus brought to bear, and threw in his hand. The 
League, though the dominant party in the Punjab legisla- 
ture, was unable to form a government, and the administra- 
tion was accordingly taken over by the Governor, Sir 
Evan Jenkins, under sect. 93 of the India Act of 1935, This 
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led to a violent reaction on the part of the Hindus and 
Sikhs, who constitute 40 per cent. of the population of the 
Punjab. They were determined not to come under 
Muslim domination. Their demonstrations in Lahore, 
organised by the Sikh leader, Master Tara Singh, led to 
serious clashes with the opposite party, with many League 
casualties. 

The Muslims were prompt to retaliate, with tragic 
consequences. False rumours and slogans revived ancient 
hatreds. Many Sikh and Hindu villages were turned into 
shambles. Amritsar was half devastated; incredible 
outrages were committed. In one case, forty Hindu 
women jumped into a well to escape the violence of a 
Muslim mob. Hindus fled in thousands from threatened 
localities to places of safety. Military intervention restored 
some degree of order, but at the time of writing the position 
is still uncertain and clashes are of common occurrence in 
many Punjab towns. Several thousand people have lost 
their lives. A long period must elapse before confidence is 
restored. A disquieting feature of the disturbances is that 
the Police, largely Muslim in composition, have not always 
proved reliable; in some cases it is reported that they 
actually shared in the looting. Demobilised soldiers and 
in some cases Indian officers now on leave in the Rawal- 
pindi district are said to have taken part in the onslaught 
on the unfortunate Hindus. 

Desperate efforts have been made by the League to 
bring down the Congress Government in the North-West 
Frontier Province. So far, that stout politician, Dr Khan 
Sahib, has held his own. He has filled the jails with his 
opponents ; most of the League leaders, including members 
of the Legislative Assembly, are behind bars. 

Up to the present, the trouble has not spread across the 
border, though there is a good deal of sympathy among the 
trans-border tribes. In the Hazara district there have 
been everywhere assaults on Hindus and Sikhs. Serious 
riots, with burnings and loot have occurred in Dera Ismail 
Khan and Kohat. A train was held up in Kohat, and 
Sikh and Hindu passengers pulled out and murdered by 
Muslim mobs. Half the town of Dera Ismail Khan has 
been burnt: a like fate has overtaken the border town of 
Tonk. In point of fact, the province is in an explosive 
state, and unless Dr Khan Sahib gives way, the League may 
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resort to more violent methods. They demand fresh 
elections, since they feel they would sweep the board, an 
opinion shared by many experts. Lack of leadership and 
organisation might, however, defeat the League hopes. 
At the same time, they would be content to let the adminis- 
tration be taken over by the Government under sect. 93 of 
the India Act. One may comment here that the Pathans 
who accept the Congress label and Congress money—and 
money has been spent in profusion by Congress agents— 
do so, not because they want a Congress raj in Delhi, but 
because they feel that the North-West Frontier government 
is in any case of a Pathan complexion, and that, by utilising 
Congress, they may achieve political liberty. Memories 
still linger of the time, a century ago, when Hindus in the 
administered districts were clients, little better than serfs, 
of Pathan overlords. Across the border, the political 
subjection of the Hindu still exists. 

It will be seen that the policy of the League, stated 
briefly, is to establish a firm grip on the Pakistan countries, 
the Punjab, Sindh, the North-West Frontier, including 
the state of Kalat, Bengal, and Assam. With a separate 
army and navy, they would be prepared to conclude a 
treaty, military and economic, with Hindus India, also 
with Britain. They might indeed claim Dominion status 
within the British Commonwealth. 

The new era of responsibility that is approaching has 
induced a beginning of realism in Congress policy; it is 
is now generally recognised that Muslims must have a 
separate country not, it is hoped, involving complete 
separation ; Muslims will, Congress expects, realise the 
necessity of a united India. In any case, Congress will 
not agree to the inclusion in Pakistan of tracts where 
Hindus and Sikhs are in the majority, for example, in the 
Eastern Punjab and Western Bengal. In Assam, Hindus 
number little more than 30 per cent., Muslims 30 per cent., 
the rest aborigines and outcasts. Congress would 
endeavour to keep the League out of Assam altogether ; 
they might however be prepared to concede parts of the 
southern Assam valley, Sylhet, where Muslims pre- 
dominate. There has, of recent years, been a large influx 
of Muslim peasants from overcrowded Bengal on to 
the waste lands of southern Assam. Congress regards the 
movement as political rather than economic, and the 
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Congress government has recently started eviction pro- 
ceedings against settlers who have taken up land without 
the permission of the authorities. Such action is doubtless 
justified from the legal standpoint ; whether it is politically 
expedient is another matter. 

The obstacle to Indian independence, in other words to 
Hindu majority rule, is no longer British obduracy, but the 
intransigence of the Muslim League. In the face of it, 
Congress strategy aims at attaining a dominant position 
by June 1948, even if partition in a modified form has to be 
conceded. To begin with, they demand immediate 
Dominion Status, within the present constitutional frame- 
work. This would give them a large degree of authority 
over all the provinces, with control of the army. League 
members of the Central government would be expected 
to resign unless their party agreed to combine with Con- 
gress. It is of the first importance that Congress should 
have the Indian Princes on their side. To this end, they 
gave way on the question of the method of selecting repre- 
sentatives from the States, half to be elected, half 
nominated. But for this concession, the majority of the 
Princes would have remained aloof. In other respects, 
Congress have shown themselves less antoganistic to a 
system on which in earlier days they exhausted their 
vocabulary of abuse. The States are mainly Hindu. Their 
support would give Congress an overwhemling majority in 
the Constituent Assembly and add to Congress prestige and 
authority. They might give military aid in an emergency. 
The attitude of the Princes generally will be discussed in a 
later paragraph. 

So far, Congress have not made clear their military 
policy, if indeed they have one. It would, however, seem 
that a large standing army is not likely to be maintained 
at the outset. There is vague talk of conscription should 
a crisis arise. It is generally recognised that it may very 
well take ten or twenty years for India to develop her heavy 
industries to a point where she could equip an army, navy, 
and air force of adequate strength to meet an attack from 
a great power. Meanwhile, in some Congress circles the 
hope is entertained that U.N.O. would not allow aggression 
against India ! 

The danger from the North-West Frontier constitutes 
from the Hindu politician’s point of view the principal 
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argument against Pakistan. Could the League assume 
responsibility for keeping the Frontier safe? If it were 
strong enough to do so, might not the danger to Hinduism 
from militant Islam shift from the Durand line (the Afghan 
boundary) to the Jamna? In any case, the League could 
not hold the Frontier without the heavy subsidies at present 
paid by the Central Government, not only in allowances to 
the tribes, but for the maintenance of the Frontier Corps 
and Constabulary, some 20,000 strong. Pandit Nehru, 
who is now in charge of transborder affairs, accepts the 
view of the Khan brothers that border troubles are due to 
the present policy of the British, and that once the British 
go, Dr Khan Sahib and Abdul Ghaffar will be able to fuse 
the Pathans of the plains and the mountains into a peaceful 
brotherhood. Pathetic, but characteristic of the unreality 
of Indian politics ! 

The Indian army, much to its credit, has so far stood the 
strain on its morale imposed by the necessity of its constant 
interference in the clashes between its own compatriots. 
In the opinion of high-ranking military experts, there are 
signs of a weakening, and if the trouble is indefinitely pro- 
longed, it may not be possible to rely on Indian troops to 
suppress disorder. There can be no question but that the 
loyalty and reliability of the army are due largely to the 
confidence inspired by British officers. 

Pandit Nehru is said to be prepared to absorb a strong 
Gurkha element in the new army, a scheme of which the 
League would not approve. The Gurkhas are mostly 
Hindus. In an army of 200,000 men, including, for 
instance, 30,000 Gurkhas, Congress would not allow the 
Muslims at the outside more than 30 per cent. of the 
remainder. Whether the existing Hindu and Sikh units 
are maintained or not, it is unquestionable that the Con- 
gress would press for continuing the existing system in 
accordance with which Muslims would be distributed 
among all the units throughout the army. They would, of 
course, everywhere be in a minority, and so interspersed 
between Sikhs, Gurkhas, and Hindus that in a coup d’etat, 
they could be neutralised at a moment’s notice. It is 
for this reason that Mr Jinnah demands a separate army. 
Already complaints are heard that the army is being 
‘* de-muslimised.”’ It would be a different matter if a 
stable all-Indian government acceptable to all classes could 
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be evolved. In such an event, one might accept the 
opinion expressed by some Indian officers that a govern- 
ment of that nature would command the allegiance of the 
army. And if that government should collapse, some 
think the army might set up a military dictatorship on the 
Chinese model. 

With the withdrawal of Britain, the paramountcy of the 
British Crown with its guarantee of military protection will 
disappear, with the result that the States will be restored 
to their original position. Faced by a strong Indian 
government or governments they will be compelled in their 
own interests to establish relations with it or them. Only 
the more important States will be in a position to negotiate 
separately. The smaller States must combine or be 
absorbed by their more important neighbours or by the 
adjacent Indian provinces. There has indeed, in the past 
few months, been a movement towards confederation 
among the smaller States of Kathiawar, South Rajputana, 
Central India, the Eastern States, and the States of the 
Deccan. As noted already, most of the States are Hindu. 
They have great resources, a population of nearly. 100 
millions, and the traditions of many centuries of culture 
and of the age-old system of monarchical rule. If they 
stand solidly together and refuse to join a Union Govern- 
ment which does not place defence on a sound basis, they 
would be in a strong position. After all, much of British 
India was originally State territory, and was ceded to the 
British Government in return for the military guarantee, 
a fact which affords moral justification for such a claim. 
Insistence on a military policy that would ensure law and 
order and the protection of the country against outside 
aggression might lead to a compromise which would main- 
tain an association with the Commonwealth, a develop- 
ment which would go a long way towards solving the 
question of external defence, and so help to remove a cause 
of friction between League and Congress. 

The position of the Princes is complicated by the dis- 
sensions between the major parties. Nevertheless, they 
have agreed to join the Constituent Assembly on terms not 
yet approved by that body. The attitude of the majority 
under the leadership of the Chancellor of the Princes’ 
Chamber, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, is that they 
will not enter the Constituent Assembly till the last stage, 
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when the question of evolving a Union Government is put 
forward. They have declined to nominate members to the 
various committees of the Assembly, advisory, fundamental 
rights, minorities, etc. On the other hand, several leading 
States, Baroda, Jaipur, Bikanir, Patiala, Rewa, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, for example, have decided to join at once and to 
work on the committees. Their action undoubtedly 
weakens the position of the States, but it will doubtless be 
argued that the cooperation of the dissident States may be 
in the best interests of India. Their association with 
Congress at this stage does not necessarily preclude their 
taking a strong line later on the question of defence. 

‘The mistreatment of the untouchable,’ says Louis 
Fischer, an American journalist with a strong pro-Congress 
bias, ‘ is a big black blot on the face of India.’ The Labour 
Government is equally exposed to criticism in having 
deliberately left the outcasts under the political dominance 
of the high-caste Hindus. The restoration to these un- 
fortunate people of the separate representation given 
them by His Majesty’s Government in 1931, of which 
Gandhi deprived them, was a moral obligation on the 
British authorities. It is mere casuistry to argue the con- 
trary. The system of joint electorates with the Hindus 
which resulted from Gandhi’s interference has made a gift 
of the majority of outcast votes to the Congress. 

In other respects, Mr Attlee and his colleagues have 
shown scant regard for democratic principles. Who can 
deny that the Congress party on which they place so much 
reliance is a Brahmin-dominated oligarchy of caste Hindus? 
Pandit Nehru himself admits that the Hindu bourgeois 
classes have in the name of religion (i.e. through Gandhi’s 
mysticism) gained the support of the masses for a pro- 
gramme that has nothing to do with them. The peace of 
mind of the ‘ New Statesman and Nation ’ is disturbed by 
the feeling that Nehru’s government under the control of 
Vallabhai Patel and the representatives of Hindu Big 
Business who follow his lead may adopt an economic 
policy antipathetic to the masses. Brailsford, a well- 
known jovrnelist of the Left, reviewing Nehru’s recent 
book, ‘ Discovery of India,’ expresses a doubt whether 
Nehru realises how deep is the fear of the Muslim of Hindu 
Big Business. Many Congress Hindus admit that for ten 
or twenty years government must necessarily be under the 
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control of the capitalist. On the other hand, others expect 
a dictatorship. Readers of the pamphlet ‘ When Bose was 
Zia-ud-din’ will remember that Bose told Uttam Chand, 
the Hindu shopkeeper who harboured him in Kabul after 
he had absconded from India, ‘ that the only method of 
dealing with dissensions in India was an iron dictatorship 
for twenty years. Only a ruthless dictator can cure her of 
the many political ailments and ills from which she suffers.’ 
It would be an insult to the intelligence of Labour poli- 
ticians to imply that they do not realise that they are 
handing over India, or the greater part of it, to the Brahmin 
and the lawyer-ridden political parties into whose hands 
government is passing. Whether this is for the benefit of 
the common man, the peasant, the outcast, the working 
classes generally does not seem to concern them. Possibly 
their attitude is that power conferred on the upper and 
middle classes will in due time filter down to the masses. 

To recapitulate ; the move of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in fixing a date for the exodus of the British from 
India, has not so far had the effect of inducing the two 
great parties to compromise. On the contrary, the result 
has been to convince the League that they would lose the 
long-drawn battle unless they could get control of the 
government of the Punjab and of the North-West Frontier 
Province. They have driven out the Punjab Government, 
but so far they have not been able to take over the adminis- 
tration. On the Frontier, the fight goes on, and things 
have come to a pass in which either Dr Khan Sahib must 
give in, or there will be an explosion which will involve the 
tribes, not only in the British zone, but in all probability 
those on the Afghan side of the border. The present 
Indian army could not be relied on to restore order. It 
would be necessary to eliminate the Muslim element, a 
process that might cause serious disorders. Supposing this 
elimination safely achieved, could the Congress Hindu- 
Gurkha-Sikh army move through the Punjab across the 
Indus? Would not the Punjab Muslims bar its way ? 
Meanwhile the Frontier might declare its independence of 
India. Could Britain be expected to recover it ? 

Even if no such complications arise, it would still be 
difficult to solve the military problem. Nothing definite 
can be done till the political framework of an independent 
India is set up. The League would never agree to an army 
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moulded on the existing system, under the control of a 
Union Government in which the balance of power would be 
in Hindu hands. The Princes are closely concerned with 
the problem of defence, and if they stand together they 
might ensure a reasonable compromise which would give 
India the benefit of Commonwealth military support. 

Once again, a crisis is approaching, and, as always, 
Indian politicians look to the British Government to make 
the next move. Suggestions have been made that the 
Viceroy should summon a Round Table Conference repre- 
sentative of all parties, League, Congress, Sikhs, outcasts, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians, and non-League Muslims and 
non-Congress Hindus, with the object of working up a 
compromise to put before a fully representative Con- 
stituent Assembly. This might be worth trying. The 
Frontier is the danger-spot, and the possible consequences 
. of disorders spreading there may induce in Congress a 
mood of realism, leading possibly to a reconstruction of Dr 
Khan Sahib’s government on lines that would meet 
League approval. With the Frontier problem settled for 
the time being, it might be possible for a conference of the 
kind suggested to come to an agreement on other issues 
such as the regions to be included in the Muslim State and 
the form of popular government to be set up in the Punjab 
as a temporary arrangement. With an administration in 
the North-West Province and the Punjab inspiring con- 
fidence in all parties, the orgy of riot, arson, and murder 
should cease. If an atmosphere of goodwill could be 
created, as a result of the efforts of the Conference, the 
League might be induced to enter the Constituent Assembly 
and so play a leading part in deciding outstanding questions 
such as the control of the tribal areas on the North-West 
Frontier, and the future of the Indian army and the shape 
and structure of the Union Government. Unless the 
League can be brought into the constitutional field, the 
only alternative is practically complete separation, involv- 
ing a series of problems such as defence, the protection of 
the Afghan Frontier that can only be dealt with when 
Indian polity takes a definite shape. It seems almost 
impossible that they should be settled in time to give any- 
thing approaching political stability to India in the course 
of the next twelve months. 

W. P. BARTON. 
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Art. 3—CONCILIATION IN DIVORCE CASES. 


BEFORE the Second World War those who pleaded for the 
provision of some form of social service for divorce cases 
were voices crying in the wilderness. But war resulted in 
so enormous an increase in the number of divorce cases 
that the cessation of fighting was quickly followed by a 
widespread demand for such a service. Many people 
learned from post-war conditions in the divorce court that 
not only was that court unable to cope with the big increase 
in the number of cases, but that its procedure (laid down 
originally by the Judicature Act of 1873) was inadequate 
for modern needs. As I pointed out in an article in this 
‘ Review ’ in October 1942, so learned and experienced a 
lawyer as Sir Frederick Pollock criticised the procedure of 
the divorce court before the war. ‘ When our divorce 
court was created,’ he wrote, ‘its method and procedure 
were modelled on those of our civil courts in matters of 
ordinary litigation. . . .. The court ‘ should have power 
to grant a final decree of divorce when, after full inquiry 
and consideration, reconciliation proves impracticable.’ 
But there was no sign before the war that this authoritative 
opinion had made any impression. 

In the House of Lords on Nov. 28 last Lord Jowitt, 
Lord Chancellor, gave figures to show the vast increase in 
the number of divorce cases. In 1925, he said, there were 
3,000 cases. His estimate for this year was 50,000. This 
is the situation that has directed attention to the need for 
social service. Its seriousness lies partly in the volume of 
human misery among husbands and wives, but mainly in 
the fate of the children of these broken marriages. All 
authorities on juvenile crime and failure agree that one of 
the principal causes of such crime and failure is the un- 
satisfactory home. There are few statisticians in this field 
of inquiry, but the ones that we have are reliable. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Glueck and his wife and Dr William Healy 
and his wife, both of Boston, Massachusetts, and Sir Cyril 
Burt in this country all agree that the broken home is 
mainly responsible. This finding agrees with the experi- 
ence of those who have had the duty of dealing with young 
criminals. I, for one, found no cases more difficult than 
young people of seventeen to twenty-three who either had 
no parental home, or parents who were not an influence 
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for good. Probably every Probation Officer has had the 
same experience. One of the main virtues of a Concilia- 
tion service is to bring intc prominence the fate of the 
children of breaking marriages. In a legal action in the 
divorce court the husbands and wives must receive most 
attention. Through Conciliation the whole matrimonial 
picture is reviewed. 

When in 1937 Parliament passed the Domestic Pro- 
ceedings Act, which made legal and universal a Con- 
ciliation service in Magistrates Courts, the absence of any 
attempt at Conciliation for divorce cases became outstand- 
ing. Magistrates Courts can but arrange the terms on 
which husbands and wives shall separate; the parties 
remain married and can at any time resume married life 
together. But a divorce court decree breaks a marriage 
and gives a legal right to the parties to re-marry. To 
discharge the lesser duty magistrates have the benefit of 
trained social workers to help them and to help the parties 
who appear before them. For the graver duty there is no 
such help. To put an end to this situation was one of the 
objects of the Lord Chancellor when on June 26, 1946, he 
appointed a committee of inquiry. Unhappily the flood 
of new cases of divorce was so great that precedence was 
given to providing new facilities for their hearing. There 
was no logic in first increasing the number of courts hearing 
divorce cases and secondly in establishing Conciliation pro- 
cedure ; for the latter might have removed many of the 
cases from the lists that were so congested. However, the 
Committee were given the task (1) of preparing ‘ pro- 
cedural reforms ’ which would expedite the hearings and 
reduce their costs, and (2) of considering ‘ whether any 
(and if so, what) machinery should be made available for 
the purpose of attempting a reconciliation between the 
parties.’ Mr Justice Denning was appointed chairman of 
the Committee. 

Unlike many committees of inquiry appointed by 
Governments, this Committee hustled. On procedural 
reforms reports were presented in July and November. 
Then as early as Jan. 21 of this year came the Committee’s 
report on Conciliation. It is a pity that a few more months 
were not given to the subject. For, while the report has 
many virtues, there are signs of undue haste on the problem 
of Conciliation. Inadequate consideration was given to 
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the experience of other countries. Paragraph 21 states: 
‘ We have had evidence of the means for reconciliation in 
foreign countries,’ but it is not stated how this evidence 
was obtained. The Scandinavian countries are not men- 
tioned, but it is there, I believe, that the most interesting 
systems of Conciliation exist. Only three lines are given 
to the experience of the States forming the United States 
of America and all that is said is that ‘ there are voluntary 
societies working in the field of marriage guidance, but 
there is nothing of an official character.’ As regards at 
least one of the States, California, this is not true. Early 
in the Committee’s life I wrote to the secretary urging that 
the Committee should ask the Foreign Office to obtain 
facts about the working of the Californian Act which 
became law on Sept. 19, 1939. I told him that I had a 
copy of this law. When I gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee, I again mentioned this law. But there was no sign 
of interest in the subject. In their report the Committee 
stated : ‘We have had no evidence which suggests that 
any country has special guidance to give in dealing with 
the problem of reconciliation.’ None are so blind as those 
who will not see. 

Under this law of California no party to a marriage in 
which ‘ there is any minor child of the spouses’ can take 
action for divorce without a preliminary investigation by 
‘the conciliation court.’ Probation Officers are to help 
the parties. The hearings by the conciliation court are to 
‘ be conducted informally as a conference to effect a recon- 
ciliation of the spouses, or an amicable adjustment of the 
issues.’ To promote the purposes of this Act, the court 
may with the consent of both of the parties ‘ recommend 
or invoke the aid of physicians, psychiatrists,’ etc. If 
parties should ignore this procedure, the clerk of the higher 
court that can grant a divorce has to refer the petition to 
the conciliation court. This is a rough sketch of the 
scheme. It would have been valuable to have had informa- 
tion about the constitution of the conciliation court and 
some figures showing the proportion of successful con- 
ciliation. Many other questions occur to the mind when 
reading this Act. The Committee could not have made its 
bald statement about there being no ‘ special guidance ’ 
in the experience of other countries if they had studied 
this plan. 
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The main proposal in the report is that ‘ Welfare 
Officers should be appointed to give guidance to parties 
who resort to the Divorce Court, or are contemplating 
doing so.’ But there is a world of difference between help- 
ing those who ‘resort’ to the court and those who are 
‘ contemplating ’ doing so. The former have already been 
to lawyers, the latter presumably have not. The Com- 
mittee did not sufficiently appreciate this distinction. 
In paragraph 22 (i) they stated, very wisely, that ‘ the 
prospects of reconciliation are much more favourable in 
the early stages of marital disharmony than in the later 
stages. At that stage the parties are likely to be willing 
to cooperate in an effort to save the marriage.’ Yet their 
main proposal is that these Welfare Officers should offer 
their help in what must be the last stage of marital conflict, 
namely after the petition has been drawn up by lawyers. 
That this is so is confirmed in paragraph 34 (iii), where it 
is suggested that the Welfare Officer ‘ should have access 
to every petition.’ In the debate in the House of Lords 
on March 27, this suggestion was severely criticised. The 
Lord Chancellor said that ‘the Report seems to con- 
template that there is something on the petitions which 
indicates which of the cases are suitable for the intervention 
of the Court Welfare Officers.’ Lord Jowitt continued : 
‘ it is quite impossible to select from a pile of 50,000 pieces 
of paper cases in which you should intervene and cases in 
which you should not.’ This is unanswerable. The whole 
scheme for Welfare Officers at the stage when petitions for 
divorce are already on the court file is impracticable. The 
Committee suggested that ‘in order to make an immediate 
start, the first Court Welfare Officers could be appointed 
by selection from among probation officers.’ Had there 
been less hustle, the Committee would have learned that 
there is already a shortage of men and women qualified to 
carry out the existing duties of probation officers. 

The Committee received a draft scheme from the Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division, Lord 
Merriman. This provided for Tribunals, consisting of a 
lawyer and a Welfare Officer, before which ‘ the parties, 
both of them, should be encouraged to attend.’ Such 
tribunals would ‘ attempt reconciliation.’ It is difficult to 
see any value in the presence of a lawyer on a tribunal of 
conciliation ; the whole idea of Conciliation is to try to 
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solve disharmony without the necessity of resorting to 
lawyers and courts. The Committee criticised the plan of 
the President on two grounds. The first was that it would 
not operate ‘ until proceedings had actually begun.’ But 
that is precisely the main objection to the Committee’s own 
plan. They also feared that the plan would arouse ‘sus- 
picion of official supervision or interference in the private 
affairs of individuals.’ Many peers in the debate on March 27 
expressed similar fears about the plan evolved by the Com- 
mittee. Lord Simon feared that in some cases an offer of 
help ‘ might be thought an outrageous impertinence.’ 
Such criticisms raise the vital question whether Con- 
ciliation involves any infringement of the rights of the 
subject. Lord Simon, while doing his best for the Report, 
revealed much anxiety on this point. He emphasised that 
‘ by the law of the land the aggrieved party is given a right, 
if the evidence is sufficient, to the relief which the law pro- 
vides.’ But can divorce be regarded as a right in any true 
sense ? It is purely the creation of a statute only ninety 
years old and, if it can be proved that divorce has become a 
danger to the community, surely Parliament would be 
fully justified in modifying the right, or interposing con- 
ditions before the right is exercised. If the word Right is 
held to apply to those seeking divorce, what of the Right 
of the children of a marriage that threatens to break up ? 
The State enforces the rights of children against their 
parents ; parents can be sent to prison for neglecting them, 
or for not maintaining them. I believe profoundly that in 
any consideration of this question of Conciliation less atten- 
tion should be given to the rights of parents and more to 
the welfare of children. In my evidence before the Com- 
mittee I urged that there should be a compulsory scheme of 
Conciliation where there are young children of a marriage. 
The Committee rejected that view, and after reading care- 
fully the debate in the House of Lords, I realise that only 
a voluntary scheme is practicable. But a voluntary 
scheme must in some measure modify any right to divorce 
that may be held to exist. The Lord Chancellor expressed 
his fears that even the recommendations of the Committee 
involved ‘ official interference,’ but I cannot visualise any 
scheme for Conciliation in divorce cases that does not of 
necessity introduce some element of official interference. 
The fact is that to-day many people are obtaining divorces 
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that are ill-considered and harmful both to themselves and 
to their children. This is particularly so in state-aided 
‘Poor Persons’ cases. Therefore an official break on the 
wheel becomes essential. The primary need is a simple 
scheme whereunder those applying for legal aid in divorce 
cases would be officially informed of Conciliation facilities. 
I fail to see any reason why a new Conciliation machinery 
in divorce courts is necessary, for the parties could be 
referred to the existing service given by Probation Officers 
at Magistrates Courts, or to local Marriage Guidance 
centres. Only in this way can social help be offered locally 
where the parties live. 

The Lord Chancellor is preparing to introduce a Bill 
for legal aid on the lines suggested by the Rushcliffe Com- 
mittee. This will provide local committees under the 
direction of the Law Society, but at the expense of the 
State. In the debate of March 27 the Lord Chancellor 
suggested that this plan ‘ will enable us to do some very 
useful work ’ in connection with Conciliation. This in my 
opinion is on the right lines. The need for Conciliation is 
far greater in ‘ Poor Persons ’ cases than in others. There- 
fore, as these cases will go through these legal aid com- 
mittees, there will be an excellent opportunity for providing 
social as well as legal help, especially if the establishment 
of Marriage Guidance centres becomes widespread. 

The Denning Committee recommended that grants out 
of public funds be made to ‘ the voluntary organisations 
which work in the field of marriage guidance and which .. . 
depend on voluntary subscriptions and are hampered by a 
lack of funds ’ (paragraph 29 (ii)). Seeing that large sums 
are now paid from the public exchequer to assist people to 
obtain divorces, it seems obvious that generous help should 
be given to those who try to make divorces unnecessary. 
Most of the peers approved this plan in the debate of 
March 27, though some were a little grudging in their 
support. The Lord Chancellor approved and since then 
the matter has been in the hands of the Home Office. It 
is easier to agree that grants should be made than to make 
a satisfactory scheme for paying them, especially as several 
voluntary organisations are working in this field. The 
principal organisation is the National Marriage Guidance 
Council and it seems likely that this body will be accepted 
by the Home Office as its agent for Conciliation work. But 
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the danger must be faced that some of the local Marriage 
Guidance Councils may expire from want of money before 
the Home Office is able to prepare a satisfactory scheme 
for support out of public money ; the sources from which 
charitable subscriptions might come are rapidly drying up 
because of the continuation of heavy taxation. 

At present the movement to establish Marriage Guidance 
Councils is mostly confined to the bigger towns, but prob- 
ably most divorces come from such towns. There is one 
practical difficulty that must be faced. Some of these 
Councils have been set up by religious denominations 
which, in the nature of things, will seek to help their clients 
by bringing them back into their fold. While this may be 
the best form of Conciliation, it is difficult to justify the 
use of public money in the task of persuading people to 
accept their religious obligations. It may be that state 
aid should be confined to undenominational centres of 
marriage guidance. 


It is possible to criticise the actual proposals of the 
Denning Committee and at the same time agree with their 
fundamental idea that the parties who intend to apply for 
divorce should be invited by some responsible and state- 


paid person to discuss their situation with experienced and 
sympathetic people. The object would be that, before 
final steps are taken, the parties shall see all aspects of 
their troubles including the interests of the children of the 
marriage. In the words of the Committee : 

* The children are the innocent sufferers from any estrange- 
ment of their parents, and it is in their interest that every 
possible attempt at reconciliation should be made. We realise 
that an unhappy home may be worse for the children than a 
home with one parent only; but true reconciliation means a 
happy home with both parents which it is desirable for every 
child to have.’ (Paragraph 29 (viii).) 

I should have preferred that a scheme of Conciliation 
should at first be confined to those marriages where there 
are young children, as was done by the law in California. 
I suggested this to the Committee, but such a distinction 
did not appeal to them. 

There is one other matter of great practical importance 
to women who have obtained divorces. The Committee 
were impressed with the fact that at present wives of wage- 
earners and of the lower grades of salaried workers have no 
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practical means of enforcing payments if their husbands 
are in arrears on the payments directed by the High Court. 
Only the High Court can enforce High Court orders. In 
many cases there is an order of a magistrates’ Domestic 
Court before the parties apply to the High Court for divorce 
and in these cases the High Court usually leaves these 
orders in force, so that magistrates can enforce them, or 
amend them, as the circumstances require. But where 
there is no such magistrates’ order, a real denial of justice 
exists. The Committee recommended ‘ using the appro- 
priate County Court procedure which is simple and effec- 
tive.’ Alas, such procedure is neither simple nor effective 
in countless cases. Before action is taken a fee of 2s. for 
every 2/. (maximum fee 10s.) has to be paid and there is 
no power to remit the fee. The same fee has to be paid 
again before the hearing. Besides, action has to be taken 
in the area where the defendant lives ; this would involve 
a complete barrier in cases where the parties live many 
miles apart. Again, there is usually one month’s delay in 
urban and two months’ delay in rural County Courts and 
there are some weeks each year when these courts are 
closed. I cannot understand why the Committee did not 
recommend that Magistrates Courts should be given this 
jurisdiction. Such courts are always open, they have no 
vacations, the maximum fee is 2s. and there is power to 
remit the fee. Magistrates Courts are also better for the 
defaulting husband, for he is in no danger of imprisonment 
unless at a hearing at which he has been present the court 
decides that he has wilfully refused to pay or has been 
culpably neglectful ; but the County Court can send him to 
prison in his absence. Magistrates Courts have also power 
to remit the whole or part of the amounts due. None of 
these conditions apply to the County Courts. There is an 
unanswerable case for giving Magistrates Courts’ jurisdic- 
tion to enforce payment in all the smaller orders; and I 
would like to see such jurisdiction available for the altera- 
tion of the sum to be paid and for considering a change of 
custody of the children in proper cases. The High Court is 
not a suitable forum for adjusting the amount of the order or 
changing the custody of the children of the ‘ working classes.’ 

Other recommendations of the Denning Committee are 
of much importance, but they are outside the scope of this 


article. CLaup MULLINS. 
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Art 4.‘THE GENTLEMAN SAID .. .’ 


My neighbour, Mrs Figgis, takes almost as lively an interest 
in the frustrations of peacetime as she did in the more in- 
spiriting events of the war years. Being, as she says, no 
scholar, with her eyes not as good as they were, she 
depends for her information almost entirely on the wire- 
less, and although she likes ‘ a bit of music now and then,’ 
her main interest is in the news bulletins and in commen- 
taries on current affairs. These she absorbs with close 
attention, and is prone, if she can find a listener, to recount 
what she has heard, opening with the unvarying formula— 
‘the gentleman said ...’ Newsreader, journalist, man 
of letters, elder statesman, or youthful don, each is to 
Mrs Figgis ‘the gentleman,’ chosen of the B.B.C. and 
therefore infallible. Occasionally a visitor is bold enough 
to suggest that Mrs Figgis may have slightly misunder- 
stood what was said, but no one has yet been known to 
hint at the possibility that the broadcaster himself may 
have been mistaken. Some faiths lie too deep to be 
disturbed with decency. 

Mrs Figgis alone—or, rather, in her thousands up and 
down the country—would justify the demand, recently 
voiced by Mr Cooper in the House of Commons, that 
the standards of the B.B.C. should be ‘ pre-eminently 
fine.’ 

Other considerations point to the same conclusion. 

A monopoly of any medium of communication is clearly 
repugnant to the British tradition of free speech, and 
especially so when the medium is one which enables a 
speaker’s voice to reach a million homes with the speed of 
light. If, as we are told, such a monopoly has to be, it 
is only reasonable to require in return that the quality of 
broadcasting in this country shall be worth the price paid 
for it by the public. This price is not the pound charged 
for the licence fee, which the defenders of the present system 
delight in working out to fractions of a penny per broad- 
casting hour ; the real price is the subjection of the listener 
to the broadcasting monopoly itself. Is the present 
quality of B.B.C. broadcasts worth this price? The 
question receives conflicting answers from champions and 
opponents of the B.B.C. The point to note, however, is 
not that the answers are conflicting, but that, as none of 
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them is based on any valid evidence, they are merely 
subjective expressions of opinion or prejudice. 

For instance, in the debate of Dec. 11 last, a Member 
of the House of Commons is reported to have said, ‘ With 
all the difficulties facing the B.B.C., they had done a good 
job of work (Cheers). One wonders on what data this 
statement was made. Let us suppose that its author 
listens regularly to the 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. news bulletins and 
news talks, to the ‘ Week in Westminster,’ ‘ Itma,’ the 
‘ Brains Trust,’ and one hour of music in the week. This 
seems a generous allowance for a busy man such as the 
M.P. is nowadays, and yet it amounts to barely two per 
cent. of the broadcasting output in the three services 
intended for listeners in this country, which covers over 
two hundred and sixty hours each week. In addition 
there are the Overseas and European Services. It is sur- 
prising that generalisations based on such scanty evidence 
as this are received with serious attention—let alone 
‘cheers’ !—but there seems to be an even slenderer 
foundation for the statement in the White Paper of July 
1946 that ‘ taken as a whole the achievements of British 
Broadcasting since 1926 will bear comparison with those 
of any other country.’ This verdict, unless it is based on a 
systematic examination of the broadcasting in all countries 
over the past twenty years, which it obviously cannot be, 
must be mere verbiage. 

Even the Ullswater Committee of 1935, after nine 
months’ work and hearing seventy-nine witnesses, expressed 
no conclusion as to the actual quality of B.B.C. broadcasts 
during the previous decade, but merely said ‘that the 
work of the B.B.C. has been widely approved may confi- 
dently be inferred from the remarkable absence of general 
criticism in the oral and written evidence which has been 
submitted to us.’ 

But, although the question whether British broad- 
casting is worth the price paid for it cannot be dogmatically 
answered, even by an official committee of inquiry, there 
is much which such a committee could do to ensure that 
the standards of the B.B.C. should be ‘ pre-eminently 
fine.’ Its inquiries might be so framed as to ascertain, 
for instance, whether the B.B.C.’s relations with Parlia- 
ment and the Government of the day are on the right 
lines, whether its internal organisation is the best that can 
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be devised for the production of broadcast programmes, 
whether the principles it follows in planning and broad- 

_/casting these programmes are valid, and whether its atti- 
tude towards the public is what it should be. 

It was no doubt a realisation that there were so many 
important matters due for review that led to the demand 
by members of all parties in the House of Commons for 
a committee of inquiry to be appointed before the renewal 
of the B.B.C. Charter; and it was the strength of the 
case made out for the appointment of such a committee 
that induced the Government to promise, in modification 
of its previous attitude, that a committee would be ap- 
pointed some time before the expiry of the five years for 
which the new charter remains in force. 

It has however been suggested that in view of the 
Crawford and Ullswater Committee Reports, and periodical 
Debates on Broadcasting in the House of Commons, all 
these questions are now settled beyond any need of further 
clarification, so that a third committee of inquiry, so far 
from being a necessity of any urgency, would in fact be 
superfluous. To see whether this argument holds water 
let us suppose that Mr Smith, a graduate of an American 
University, has been awarded a research grant for the 
study of European systems of broadcasting and calls 
upon a senior official of the B.B.C. named Brown. After 
the usual amenities the conversation might run on some 
such lines as these : 

‘I am particularly interested, Mr Brown, in the rela- 
tions of the B.B.C. with your Parliamen‘ and Government. 
British visitors to our country are, as you know, often 
asked what it is like to have nothing but a Government 
radio. Now I know that the B.B.C. is not quite that, but 
I do find it difficult to discover how far the B.B.C. is under 
Government control. I should be grateful if you would 
inform me on this point.’ 

‘Well, I'll try, but I expect you have read the Ulls- 
water Committee Report. Here it is—paragraphs 47 to 
57. So, to save my repeating those paragraphs, which 
you already know, it will perhaps be better if you tell me 
the particular points which have caused you difficulty.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I have read the Ullswater Report and have 
it here. Paragraph 51 says: ‘‘ The position of the 
Corporation is thus one of independence in the day-to-day 
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management of its business, and of ultimate control by 
His Majesty’s Government.”’ ’ 

* Well, that is still the position.’ 

* Now, I’m afraid I am being troublesome, but my job 
is to find out how that position materialises in actual 
practice.’ 

‘Certainly, go ahead. I'll do my best to help.’ 

‘Well, thank you. The day-to-day management of 
its business means, I guess, the arrangement of B.B.C. 
broadcast programmes ? ’ 

* Yes, that is its most important day-to-day work.’ 

‘Now, Mr Burke, your Assistant Postmaster-General 
said in the House of Commons on Feb. 26, 1946, “‘ the 
choice of speakers and subjects for B.B.C. broadcasts is a 
matter for the Corporation.’’ That means, I understand, 
that the B.B.C. should be left free to choose all speakers 
and subjects for its broadcasts.’ 

‘ Yes, I agree, that is so.’ 

‘ Well, during 1946, the B.B.C. put out a large number 
of single-speaker broadcasts—more than thirty I believe— 
by members of your present Government. Is it a fact 
that in all these cases the speakers and their subjects were 
selected by the B.B.C. ?’ 

‘ Well, no, Mr Smith. Probably, in most of these cases 
the speakers and their subjects were in fact suggested by 
the Government and accepted by the B.B.C. ‘T do not 
think, though, that in such cases the Government would 
have insisted on any particular speaker broadcasting if the 
B.B.C. had shown good reasons for objecting.’ 

‘I get that, but the procedure in this case does seem 
to me to be a departure from the principle stated last 
year by a member of your Government. The constitu- 
tional position, which I am trying to get clear, may not be 
followed in practice, but there is no escaping the fact that 
the Licence does give Government departments power to 
prescribe matter to be broadcast by the B.B.C., and the 
Postmaster-General power to forbid the broadcasting of 
any specified matter.’ 

‘ Yes, of course, that is so | Mr Smith, and the reason, 
as the Ullswater Report said in paragraph 52, is that “ It 
is inevitable that the State in establishing a sole broad- 
casting authority should reserve to itself these ultimate 
powers of control’’; but these powers are reserved for 
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an emergency and the Government does not exercise them 
in ordinary circumstances, which are what Mr Burke, I 
think, had in mind.’ 

‘But in that case, Mr Brown, can you tell me why 
the new Licence—I mean the Licence of Nov 29, 1946 
—directly contravenes the principle stated by Mr Burke ? 
I am referring to the provision in the Licence that “‘ the 
Corporation shall broadcast an impartial account day by 
day by professional reporters of the proceedings in both 
Houses of the United Kingdom Parliament.” That seems 
to me a clear instance of the Government prescribing both 
subject and speaker—or at any rate a category of speakers 
—for B.B.C. broadcasts. And this is certainly no case of 
emergency because the provision says what the practice is 
to be for the next five years; and in fact the B.B.C. was 
already broadcasting programmes of this kind under the 
title ‘‘ In Parliament To-day.” ’ 

‘Well, you’ve got me there, Mr Smith; I can only 
say that Mr Burke’s statement regarding the selection of 
speaker and subjects being a matter for the discretion of 
the B.B.C. was made before the addition to the Licence 
which you have quoted. I suppose that in any future 
statement of the principle this new provision would have to 
be mentioned as making an exception to the general rule.’ 

‘ Well, thanks alot, Mr Brown. Iam afraid I am giving 
you a lot of trouble, but for this thesis of mine you'll see 
that I must get this quite precise. There or thereabouts 
just wouldn’t be good enough.’ 

‘I quite understand, Mr Smith, and am only too glad 
to help if I can.’ 

‘Thank you. Here’s my next difficulty. Last Septem- 
ber your Director-General, Sir William Haley, told the 
British Institute of Adult Education that ‘‘ broadcasting 
in Great Britain is carried out by an independent Corpora- 
tion. ...”’ In view of the powers granted by the Licence 
to Government authorities to require the B.B.C. to put 
out, or not to put out, certain broadcasting matter, as 
well as the new addition to the Licence prescribing certain 
matter to be broadcast by certain people, Sir William’s 
phrase “‘ an independent Corporation ’’ seems to me—with 
all respect to him—just a bit wishful. Take it another 
way. Your Oxford dictionary defines ‘‘ independent ” 
as “‘ not depending on authority,”’ but the B.B.C. depends 
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for its existence on the authority of the Charter and for 
its income on licence fees which are fixed in amount, and 
collected, by the British Government, not by the B.B.C. 
itself. Could you kindly explain to me, Mr Brown, in 
what sense Sir William was speaking of the B.B.C. as an 
** independent Corporation.”’ ’ 

‘ Well, Mr Smith, so far as I remember, Sir William 
went on to say that the B.B.C. was not a department of 
Government.’ 

‘ That is so, I have a copy of his speech here. ‘‘ The 
B.B.C.,” he said, ‘‘ is not a Government department.”’ ’ 

‘ Weil, I think this statement explains what he meant 
by “‘ independent.”’ Sir William was speaking colloquially, 
in a sense which his listeners would understand, and only 
meant that the B.B.C. was separate from Government so 
that it did not have to refer day-to-day questions to Govern- 
ment for decision. The speech was made at a time when 
there was some discussion in political circles whether a 
Cabinet Minister should be put in direct control of broad- 
casting.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr Brown, I won’t take up any more of 
your time. The whole subject of British broadcasting 
looks to a stranger kind of blurred round the edges, and 
everybody who tries to explain it to me seems anxious to 
convince me that the Government never uses the control 
over the B.B.C. which it certainly has in reserve. The 
impression I get is that all these official provisions, and 
most public statements, regarding the position of the B.B.C. 
have been actuated by two conflicting considerations. 
Having decided to give one Corporation a monopoly of 
broadcasting, your Parliament got scared, and at once took 
steps to place this Corporation under their own control. 
The public, however, are much more afraid that the B.B.C. 
may be too much under the control of the Government of 
the day. Consequently, your public speakers—including 
Government Ministers—in their anxiety to reassure the 
public in this particular, tend to play down the ultimate 
control of the Government, and to attribute to the B.B.C. 
an independence which it has not got, and which, as the 
Ullswater Committee Report said, being a monopoly it 
could never have. Would you agree with that view, Mr 
Brown ? ’ 

‘ Well, I’m afraid it is not one on which I should express 
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an opinion. But it is certainly an interesting explanation 
of the apparent inconsistencies we have been discussing.’ 

The B.B.C.’s relations with Government show frequent 
conflicts between statement and practice which have 
puzzled many besides Mr Smith, and it would be all to the 
good if the next committee could clear up these incon- 
sistencies by an authoritative pronouncement. 

Another subject which the committee might appro- 
priately consider is the internal organisation of the B.B.C., 
especially the functions of the Governors and the condi- 
tions of service of the programme staff. 

As regards the Governors, two views may be cited : 
(1) ‘I do not think they should be people who look in once 
or twice a month, or even once or twice a week. We have 
suggested in our Report that they should be paid pretty 
good salaries, and we certainly intended that they should 
do some work for their salaries.’ (2) ‘I understand that 
their meetings used to be once a fortnight, but the 
Governors are now often meeting once a week. . . . Even 
if the meetings are once a week 121. a meeting is not bad 
going. The Government thought that 600]. a year was 
not a bad reward for the amount of time the Governors 
give.’ 

These conflicting views are not those of political op- 
ponents ; the first being expressed by Mr Attlee in July 
1936 and the second by Mr Morrison in December 1946. 
The Governors, it seems, now do exactly what Mr Attlee, 
eleven years ago, thought so undesirable, that is, they 
‘look in’ about ‘ once a week’ and are not expected to 
do much more, since, as Mr Morrison implies, their salary 
is based on the number of meetings. As Mr Attlee now 
presumably agrees with Mr Morrison, it would be interest- 
ing to know what has led him to reverse his previous 
views. 

The Governors, it has been stated, are concerned with 
major matters of broadcasting policy, and it was an- 
nounced, for instance, in October last that the important 
question of controversy in religious broadcasting was being 
referred to them for a decision, which was announced five 
months later. 

In the ‘ Observer’ of May 19, 1946, however, Mr Arthur 
Mann, an ex-Governor (remarking incidentally that the 
meetings of the Governors had been taking place only once 
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a fortnight) pointed out how little say the Governors had in 
the actual direction of programme policy. 

Correspondence in the Press testifies from time to time 
to the public mystification on this subject. Instances are 
a letter to ‘ The Recorder ’ of Aug 31 last : ‘ I am told that 
the Governors of the B.B.C. have no real say in compiling 
programmes, or in inviting men and women to broadcast ’ ; 
and one to ‘ The Times’ of Dec 15: ‘ Inasmuch as the 
Governors do not seem to govern, it would be good for us to 
know what function they fulfil. Are they perhaps channels 
by means of which the Director-General is kept in touch 
with sectional interests ? ’ 

The position and functions of the Governors are matters 
which, in fairness both to the public and to the Governors 
themselves, call insistently for final settlement. No less 
important to the cause of good broadcasting than the 
Governors are those at the other end of the B.B.C. 
hierarchy, the staff engaged in the actual preparation and 
production of programmes. For clearly, if the broadcast- 
ing service is to be as good as it should be, the right people 
must be recruited as producers of programmes, with such 
conditions of service as will enable them to give of their 
best. It is at least open to question whether the present 
organisation fulfils these requirements. Its authors seem 
to have been obsessed with the assumption that no one 
would join—or remain in—the broadcasting service unless 
he were assured of security for the whole of his working 
life, that is permanent employment on adequate pay until 
the age of sixty. Now whatever may be the case with 
administrative staff, it is certain that those engaged in the 
continuous preparation of programmes—work which in- 
volves a constant effort of the creative imagination—are 
usually past their best after a dozen or fifteen years at 
most. So the producer recruited at twenty-five will pro- 
bably be conscious of staleness before he is forty, and the 
question then is how he is to be employed for the next 
twenty years. The tendency—a fatal one—is in such 
cases for a benevolent management ‘ to find him a job,’ for 
which he probably lacks every qualification, on the 
administrative side. Fortunately for the cause of good 
broadcasting the underlying assumption as to the demand 
for security has proved to be false ; for most of the pro- 
gramme staff of the B.B.C. are ‘ gentlemen’ according to 
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the Shavian definition of being interested more in giving 
than in getting, and when they feel themselves losing 
efficiency and enthusiasm, resign from the service of the 
Corporation, thus making way for new recruits with the 
fresh ideas which are essential to vitality in broadcasting. 
The next committee however might well consider the 
possibility of devising an organisation based on a realistic 
view of the actual conditions and requirements of creative 
work. The solution will probably be found in the sub- 
stitution for the present contract, in the case of the pro- 
ducing staff, of a short-term one of perhaps five years 
subject to renewal, with pay at a considerably higher level 
to compensate for the loss of the ‘ security ’ now offered. 

Besides examining the relations of the B.B.C. with 
Government, and the Corporation’s internal organisation, 
the committee might also consider some of the principles 
governing the practice of broadcasting in this country, 
which, though frequently called in question, are seldom 
explained or understood. 

An example of these is the rule regarding ‘ editorial 
comment.’ The Government of the day accepted the 
recommendation of the Ullswater Committee that ‘ the 
Corporation should refrain, as in the past, from broad- 
casting its own opinions by way of editorial comment on 
current affairs,’ and it would be interesting to know how 
far this ban has been observed. The White Paper of July 
1946 is unhelpful on this point, merely saying that the 
prohibition was regarded as essential in a public service 
with potentially so wide an audience, and has been main- 
tained. The same Paper pays a warm tribute to the 
achievements of the B.B.C.’s European Service, but omits 
to notice that ‘ editorial comment’ was an important 
feature of the broadcasts in that Service. It may of course 
be held that the European Service, being a propagandist 
one—in the best sense of the word—and having a special 
objective, could not reasonably be bound by the prohibi- 
tion in question, which was only intended for normal 
broadcasting in time of peace. But if a service has scored 
a great success by disregarding a prohibition which was 
previously regarded as essential, the question inevitably 
arises whether the prohibition was in fact essential ; and 
this the committee might consider. At the same time it 
might inquire whether the B.B.C. has in fact invariably 
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observed this prohibition in its Home Services. When, 
for instance, a senior member of the B.B.C. staff gives a 
broadcast which includes comment on current affairs, 
under the title of a ‘ special correspondent,’ it may be 
asked whether, in such a case, any legitimate distinction 
can be drawn between the B.B.C.’s opinions and those of 
the so-called correspondent. 

A similar question arises in connection with such 
documentary programmes as ‘ features,’ on subjects like 
Steel or Cotton, for which the scripts are written by per- 
manent members of the B.B.C. Staff. 

A recurrent cause of misunderstanding is the so-called 
‘ B.B.C. censorship.’ The term is an unfairly coloured one 
since it suggests the arbitrary ‘ blue pencil ’ of the military 
official, while in fact it is usually applied to something quite 
different. 

Few of those who attack ‘ B.B.C. censorship’ would 
deny that the B.B.C. has a right, and indeed a duty, to 
exclude what is libellous, scandalous, or obviously irrele- 
vant or unfair from its broadcasts, and the charge of 
‘censorship ’ is in fact usually occasioned by the practice 
of B.B.C. producers suggesting to speakers some modifica- 
tion of what they propose to say. This is resented, 
particularly by the more sensitive type of speaker, as 
implying an assumption of superior knowledge on the part 
of the producer. Some speakers indeed go so far as to 
maintain that the quality of their broadcasts is a matter 
for themselves alone, and one for which the B.B.C. has no 
responsibility. A B.B.C. producer, it is said, may occa- 
sionally be helpful on points of broadcasting technique, but 
the matter itself should be left entirely to the speaker. 
The position of the ‘ star commentator’ in the U.S.A. is 
cited in support of this argument, since there undoubtedly 
the speaker, and not the broadcasting system, is held 
responsible by public opinion for what he says. 

The question thus raised is a basic one which might 
well be considered by the next committee. On one view 
the B.B.C. is merely an impresario concerned with bringing 
to the microphone persons of reputed knowledge, with no 
responsibility for what they say, while on the other the 
B.B.C. is partly, at any rate, responsible for the quality of 
any matter broadcast in this country, not merely as a 
publisher, but in a greater degree as a monopolist body, 
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officially charged with maintaining a Service of information, 
education, and entertainment. Those who hold the 
latter view argue that the position in the U.S.A. is irrele- 
vant, since there the essential factor of monopoly is lacking. 
The importance of this factor, they say, is instinctively 
recognised by public opinion in this country as evidenced 
by the common phrase, ‘I heard it on the wireless,’ not 
‘I heard Jones—or Robinson—say on the radio,’ as would 
be the kind of phrase used in the U.S.A. Mrs Figgis’ 
reverence for the ‘ gentleman ’ points in the same direction, 
since it is felt for any speaker chosen by the B.B.C., not 
for any person in his own right, however eminent he may 
be. 

It was on this view of the B.B.C.’s joint responsibility 
with the speaker that the producer was authorised to make 
suggestions, as to both the matter and manner of a broad- 
cast, claiming no superior knowledge of the subject in 
hand, but merely the ability to represent the reactions of 
the intelligent listener ; and the object of these suggestions 
was not to induce the speaker to change his views, but to 
help him to express them as clearly and effectively as 
possible. It was uncommon to find suggestions made in 
this form resented by speakers, many of whom—and those 
not the least eminent—have expressed appreciation of the 
assistance given them. As an instance of the kind of case 
in which the question arises in practice may be cited 
Mr E. M. Forster’s broadcast of April last year in which 
he said that laissez faire had led to the black market. One 
wonders if the producer asked Mr Forster to make his 
meaning clearer since, to the ordinary listener, it would 
seem obvious that the black market could only have come 
into existence under a system of controls which are the 
direct opposite of laissez faire. Until recently at any rate 
the producer would have been expected to put this sug- 
gestion, and it would have been surprising if the speaker 
had either resented it or rejected it entirely. 

Another case in which the producer might have asked 
for clarification was that of Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s broadcast 
of March last in which he said, ‘ Of course even in the 
Middle East there was money to be made—railway con- 
cessions and oil concessions to be gained—but these, I 
believe, were secondary; they were often gained to 
strengthen our political position, not the other way round.’ 
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An intelligent listener with some knowledge of the history 
of concessions in the Middle East, such as the D’Arcy 
Concession, might well be puzzled by this remark. 

It seems probable that most of the broadcasting ques- 
tions which arose during the war will be excluded from the 
next committee’s purview since, as was suggested in 
paragraph 12 of the White Paper of July last, the condi- 
tions then existing are regarded as so abnormal as to 
afford no guide to future practice. It is usual indeed— 
and certainly saves a lot of trouble—to dismiss all such 
questions with a generous tribute to the record of the 
B.B.C. during the war years. One is happy to believe that 
this tribute has been well deserved, but certain criticisms 
made by persons in positions of responsibility should not 
be overlooked, since they raise a point of permanent 
importance. Lord Montgomery’s complaint in regard 
to the B.B.C.’s reporting of the Mareth attack is well 
known, and a despatch from Lieut.-General Sir Alan 
Cunningham described a B.B.C. broadcast of April 1941 as 
‘an iniquitous misrepresentation of the real facts.’ Lord 
Templewood in his book ‘ Ambassador on Special Mission ’ 
writes—‘ Worse still the Agency, no doubt like any other 
Press Agency in the circumstances, dramatised the news 
into a public and immediate ultimatum ... The B.B.C. 
took up the Agency tale with zest.’ 

Here are two military commanders and a diplomat 
complaining that certain B.B.C. broadcasts seriously em- 
barrassed them at times of crisis during the war. The usual 
reply of the B.B.C. in such cases is that the broadcasts 
complained of went no further than the reports which had 
been passed by official censorship. It is a matter of 
opinion whether this answer fully meets the case or 
whether, in view of the speed with which information is 
distributed by radio, and its own special position, the 
B.B.C. might not have imposed on itself a rather higher 
standard of discretion than is required by the ordinary 
rules of catch-as-catch-can news-getting. 

A matter which seems to require more urgent con- 
sideration is the attitude of the B.B.C. to inquiries from 
the public as to its policy and practice in broadcasting. 
The question has become of greater practical importance 
since Ministers have ceased to answer Parliamentary 
Questions regarding particular broadcasts, maintaining 
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that these are details for the discretion of the Governors. 
The natural implication of this attitude is that the 
Governors will answer questions put to them on such mat- 
ters. This, however, is not always the case. In September 
1946 a highly-coloured broadcast from the B.B.C. corre- 
spondent in Washington describing a fall in prices on Wall 
Street caused some complaints in the City, especially as 
the timing of the broadcast gave a misleading impression 
as to the day on which the fall had actually occurred. 
The ‘ Financial Times ’ of Sept 6 wrote : 

‘The B.B.C., asked last night by the “ Financial 
Times ” to comment on their broadcast, said they had no 
statement or comment to make.’ 

The comment which one did hear—that the B.B.C. had 
made another gaffe but had not the honesty to admit it— 
was difficult to dispute, and the incident throws an odd 
light on Sir William Haley’s pronouncement that the 
B.B.C. should seek the highest standards, and ‘ under this 
head should always be prepared to render an account.’ 
Here apparently is another of those conflicts between 
precept and practice which puzzled Mr Smith and embar- 
rassed Mr Brown! The question whether information 
regarding broadcast programmes can continue to be 
denied to the public by both the Government and the 
B.B.C. is one which the next committee may be confidently 
expected to take up. 

But the most important of all the broadcasting ques- 
tions which require periodic scrutiny by an independent 
authority is perhaps that of the integrity of the B.B.C. 
itself. The public obviously have the right to demand 
that this, both in political and financial matters, should be 
above suspicion, and it is all to the good that the allega- 
tions of corruption recently made in the House of Commons 
against certain of the B.B.C. staff were immediately referred 
for impartial investigation. Even if the results of this 
inquiry were not all that the friends of the B.B.C, could 
have wished, it did find that the charge of actual corruption 
was without substance, 

A charge of this kind, however, is rare, and much more 
frequent is that of political bias. This accusation comes 
freely from both the Right and the Left, a fact which in 
after-dinner speeches, and occasionally even in the House 
of Commons, is claimed as proving that in neither case 
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has it any foundation. This argument is a good instance 
of ‘fallacy of the mean,’ and all that such conflicting 
charges really prove is of course that they cannot both be 
true at the same time. 

Perhaps the most remarkable allegation under this 
head comes from Mr Thurtle who, in his autobiography, 
tells us of certain unnamed conspirators hard at work 
insinuating their nominees, ‘ under cover,’ into key-posts 
of the B.B.C. ‘ in order that the ‘‘ cause ” or “‘ faith ’’ may 
be thereby advanced. Of course by no means all efforts 
of this kind meet with success, but some do... I do 
not suggest that there is acquiescence on the part of those 
in authority in the introduction of bias, but the difficulty of 
detection is great.’ 

A reviewer, noticing this passage, remarked that as 
Mr Thurtle had been Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Information it could be assumed that he knew 
what he was talking about. The few who recall Mr 
Thurtle’s handling of Parliamentary Questions relating to 
the B.B.C. may be inclined to regard this assumption as 
somewhat generous, but it would certainly be made by 
many readers of the book. In any case, since Mr Thurtle 
is a prominent Rationalist and, as such, an advocate of the 
scientific method, it would clearly be contrary to his 
principles to make such damaging allegations unless he had 
definite evidence to support them. It is to be hoped that 
the next committee will call upon him to produce this. 

These then are some of the questions of practical 
importance which vitally affect the day-to-day work of 
broadcasting, and it would have been greatly to the 
public interest and to the advantage of the B.B.C.—really 
two aspects of the same thing—if they could have been 
examined, and agreed recommendations made in regard 
to them, by a committee of inquiry before the new Charter 
was granted; for, as ‘ The Times’ of June 22 1946 pointed 
out, the results of such an inquiry would have strengthened 
the hands of the new Governors and the Director-General 
who ‘ could ask for no greater reinforcement.’ However, 
for reasons which have no relevance to these questions, 
the appointment of the committee was postponed— 
though for less than five years—and need not perhaps be 
expected before the summer of 1950. Meanwhile, although 
the ‘ present discontents’ and uncertainties, which in 
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the public mind surround the broadcasting monopoly, are 
likely to continue, both Press and Parliament can do much 
to keep the implications of such a monopoly before the 
country and the Government. The ordinary listener, 
too, although denied ‘ the fruits of competition,’ can, by 
showing his approval of ‘ whatsoever things are lovely’ 
in broadcasting, and his condemnation of those which are 
not, avail himself of Sir William Haley’s invitation to co- 
operate with the B.B.C.’s declared intention to ‘seek the 
highest standards,’ and so help to make British broad- 
casting worthy not only of the reputation it has already 
won in this country and abroad but also of the great 
opportunities and responsibilities which lie ahead of it. 


R. R. MAcoNnACcHIE. 





( 399 ) 
Art. 5.—PALESTINE. 


THE intransigence and complete absence of a sense of reality 
on the part of both the Zionists and the Arabs of Palestine 
have brought the attempt to get agreement on a workable 
form of government to an end and the Government, in 
despair, has remitted the task of finding a means of settle- 
ment, obviously without enthusiasm and perhaps with little 
hope, to the United Nations. This proposal at once 
brought something like consternation to both Jews and 
Arabs, for behind the United Nations seems to loom the 
shadow of Russia and, despite apparently irreconcilable 
disagreement on everything else, there seems to be unani- 
mity that the farther away Russia remains the better it 
will be for all. There have already been cynics who, 
judging by the Arab and Jewish reactions, have suggested 
that Mr Bevin’s proposal is indeed a sort of Solomonic 
Judgment, perhaps the only means of bringing both parties 
down to realities and therefore to the consideration of the 
possibility of compromise. 

However, many proposals for a constitution have been 
put forward. Three have been selected for mention in the 
most recent Government White Paper.* The main ques- 
tion is whether or not the new Palestine shall form one 
state or be cut into two or three parts, each striving to 
live by itself, independent of the others. A second is 
whether or not an undivided Palestine should constitute 
an Arab or a Jewish state. In the event of Partition, 
one of the two states would be under Jewish control, the 
other under Arab. It is realised even by the nationalist 
Arabs that in an undivided Palestine, whose population 
would be roughly two-thirds Arab, one-third Jewish, 
special provision would have to be made for the limited 
autonomy of the Jewish community or rather nationality, 
a term more appropriate when speaking of peoples in the 
Eastern Mediterranean lands. To this extent, although 
only in principle, there is agreement between the Arabs 
and instructed neutral opinion. The main current of 
Zionist opinion, however, considers that anything less 
than a Jewish state, at least and very grudgingly in a 
part of Palestine, would put the Jewish population in a 





* Cmd. 7044. 
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subordinate and precarious position, in no respect masters 
of their own destiny. In these circumstances neither the 
Jews as individuals nor the Jewish people as a community 
would be safe. All Jews and all Arabs however do not 
hold these views, but the voices of the more reasonable 
and realistic ones are drowned by the strident demands 
of both the extreme parties. A still small voice coming 
from both sides dreams, if a voice can dream, of a Palestine, 
neither Jewish nor Arab, but Judzo-Arab—Palestinian— 
in which all the sons of the country, whether they claim 
descent from Isaac or from Ishmael, would be equal 
citizens, enjoying freedom and security as individuals and, 
collectively, as communities, a very large measure of 
autonomy. To these, the true Palestinians, any sugges- 
tion of the cutting of their country into two parts appears 
as a judgment of Solomon, an unnatural crime that 
nothing can condone. 

A population, two-thirds of which is Arab and one- 
third Jewish—and no serious student of the situation would 
suggest the expulsion of either section—renders at once the 
creation of either an Arab or a Jewish state in the whole of 
Palestine impracticable.* The separation of Palestine 
into independent parts was recommended in a moment of 
despair by the Royal Commission of 1938. ‘ Partition 
seems to offer at least a chance of ultimate peace. We 
can see none in any other plan.’ Arabs and Jews were at 
the time even less friendly disposed to the suggestion than 
they are to-day. The Arabs rejected it outright. The 
most that Dr Weizmann, one of the few who seemed to 
have any liking for it, could do was to induce a bare 
majority of his followers in the Zionist Congress, not to 
reject it outright, but to ascertain ‘ the precise terms of 
His Majesty’s Government for the proposed establishment 
of a Jewish state.’ The tentative boundaries drawn by 
the Royal Commission would have given the proposed 
Jewish state only a bare majority of Jews. These boun- 
daries were rejected even by the few out and out Jewish 
advocates of Partition as too narrow. A not very con- 





* By Arab state is understood a state under the domination of Arabs, 
in which people of other races would be at the best second-class citizens ; simi- 
larly, a Jewish state, if the term has any meaning, means a state in which Jews 
would be dominant. 
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siderable extension of them would have given the ‘ Jewish 
state ’ an Arab majority in the population. The advocates 
of such an extension however were right in arguing that 
the token state indicated by the Royal Commission could 
never live without outside support—both financial and 
military. This difficulty alone showed the impracticability 
of Partition. But when the proposals were more closely 
examined by the Woodhead Committee they were found 
to be impracticable on other grounds. In fact that 
Committee gave Partition its cowp de grace, and apart 
from its originator and those who are prepared to accept 
it as an instalment, no one with any knowledge of Palestine, 
extending beyond a fortnight’s visit, has anything to say 
in its favour. A few of the objections were put before the 
House of Commons by Mr Bevin and Mr Creech Jones in 
the course of the debate in February last. The full case 
against Partition is given in the Report of the Woodhead 
Committee. 

The conclusion reached is therefore that the creation 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, in whole or in part, and 
similarly of an Arab state, is impracticable. It would 
settle nothing: it would extend the present state of un- 
settlement indefinitely, with a perpetual threat to the 
peace of the whole of the Middle East. Nor is there any 
moral basis for the creation of such a state. With the 
exception of the Royal Commission, of all the many com- 
missions and committees of investigation into this most 
intractable problem, including the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of last year, all have decided against it. The 
framers of the Balfour Declaration itself, despite Zionist 
appeals, most definitely decided against the creation of a 
Jewish political state. The Zionists wanted the incorpora- 
tion in it of the phrase ‘ the constitution of Palestine as the 
National Home of the Jewish People’ and repeatedly 
pressed this demand. This, however, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Baifour, consistently rejected. The farthest he 
could go was ‘the establishment of a national home in 
Palestine ’’ and to emphasise that this phrase meant no 
sort of Jewish political government, the Sherif of Mecca, 
afterwards King Hussein of the Hedjaz, who, on learning 
of the Balfour Declaration was very disturbed, was 
assured at once that there was no intention of infringing 
‘the freedom of the existing population (of Palestine, 
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i.e., the Arabs) both economic and political.’ * Three 
years later, in 1921, Mr Winston Churchill, then Colonial 
Secretary, told an influential Arab deputation in Palestine, 
‘The establishment of a National home does not mean a 
Jewish Government to dominate the Arabs. ... We 
cannot tolerate the expropriation of one set of people by 
another.’ In the following year when the terms of the 
Mandate were approved by the Council of the League of 
Nations, Mr Churchill laid down, in a covering communica- 
tion, the terms of which were accepted perhaps with hesita- 
tion but without dissent, by the Zionist Organisation, 
headed by Dr Weizmann himself, ‘ Unauthorised state- 
ments have been made to the effect that the purpose in 
view is to create a wholly Jewish Palestine. ... His 
Majesty’s Government regard any such expectation as 
impracticable and have no such aim in view. Nor have 
they at any time contemplated . . . the disappearance or 
the subordination of the Arab population, language or 
culture in Palestine. They would draw attention to the 
fact that the terms of the Declaration referred to do not 
contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be converted 
into a Jewish National Home, but that such a Home 
should be founded in Palestine.’ This policy was con- 
firmed by subsequent governments. 

The principal task with regard to the future of Palestine 
is to construct a constitution under which both peoples can 
live in the country in peace, contentment, and freedom, 
with full opportunity to live their own lives and secure 
their own happiness without interference in essential 
matters with one another, without power either of domina- 
ting or attempting to dominate the other. To attain this 
end, to use a term that is coming into use, it is essential 
that the state should be a viable one, that is to say, 
economically self-supporting, and that it should be free 
from the threat of war, civil or foreign, or other serious 
disturbance. Whether Palestine within its present boun- 
daries is capable of economic self-support is a moot ques- 
tion—many hold the view that it is too small and too poor 
to survive without outside assistance +—but few who 





* Cmd. 5964 (1939). 

+ Although the revenue from taxation has been increasing by leaps and 
bounds in recent years, grants in aid by the British Exchequer of appreciable 
amounts—as a rule two or three millions—have been necessary almost every 
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are acquainted with present conditions and future pro- 
babilities can hold the view that a state consisting of only 
a part of Palestine can maintain itself. From this it 
follows that not only must there be peace and absence of 
public anxiety in the land, but also that, no matter what 
system of local or communal administration be devised, 
the state must be politically one. A system based on these 
principles—a unitary state, one in matters of administra- 
tion common to all, but with neither section of the popula- 
tion with the power to dominate the other, giving all 
sections freedom to live their own lives without inter- 
ference from outside in matters that concern themselves 
alone, is the only one with any promise of permanency. 
The translation of this ideal into reality has appealed 
to many students of the problem, who have come to it 
with an unprejudiced mind. A Bi-National State, as it 
has been called, has attracted Jew and English non-Jew 
and even Arab, of Palestine and of outside. Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, the President of the Hebrew University, an 
outstanding American rabbi, thinker, and social worker, 
who settled in Palestine a quarter of a century ago in order 
to devote himself to the welfare of the country and its 
people, independent of community, is an outstanding 
advocate of a bi-national state and has attracted around 
him a group of Jews from Central Europe and of others 
with a real stake in the country of far greater importance 
than their numbers would suggest. By the side of this 
group is a secession from the otherwise practically country- 
wide Jewish Labour Party, which also realises that only 
along the line of cooperation of Jew and Arab can a hope 
for the future in Palestine lie. Among British officials and 
ex-officials and also other Europeans and Americans to 
whom the welfare of Palestine is more than a matter of 





year, and these have been additional to the very large military expenditure. 
The visible balance of payments has from the beginning been always against 
Palestine and always growing—from 4,143,9361. (imports 5,726,2411., exports 
1,582,3051.) in 1922 to 20,620,1211. (imports 36,223,7161., exports 15,603,5951.) 
in 1944 the gap being filled by contributions from abroad to charitable, educa- 
tional, and other funds, by the consumption of capital and in recent years to 
a very large extent by military expenditure, all very precarious sources. The 
war years have also brought Palestine large accumulated deposits abroad. 
According to a statement by the Chief Secretary to the Government (* Palestine 
Post,’ Jan. 23, 1947) the total imports into Palestine in 1946 were valued at 
69,500,000/. and the exports at 23,000,000/. 
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passing interest a similar view is held. And Arab states- 
men in Palestine and outside also realise that only under 
such a constitution can peace prevail in the land. Finally, 
in response to the appeal of the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lord to ‘ Jews and Arabs and all other men of 
good will ’ to help the Government to find a solution of the 
problem, a group of English ex-administrators, all ex- 
perienced in dealing with similar constitutional problems in 
Palestine or elsewhere, set to work to draw up a constitu- 
tion that would safeguard the liberties and development 
of the communities within a unitary state, and put their 
conclusions before the Anglo-American Committee. The 
scheme * of this group, the only detailed one put forward, 
certainly made an impression on the Committee which, 
however, appears to have decided to confine itself in its 
report to generalisations, and showed itself more interested 
in the present position of the Jews of Europe than in the 
future of Palestine. The influence of this group did not 
however end there, for in the so-called ‘ Morrison Plan,’ 
the basis of discussion put forward by the British Govern- 
ment for consideration at the abortive Arab-Jewish 
conference called for last September, there are many 
points of resemblance to the proposals of the Young 
Committee. The Morrison Plan—sometimes designated 
the Morrison-Grady Plan—for the experts appointed by 
President Truman to examine it acquiesced in its general 
lines—is generally, as a matter of convenience, designated 
one for Federalisation. More properly it is one for com- 
munal autonomy, for it is based more on communities 
than on a geographical definition. Such a measure of 
communal autonomy would not be strange to the peoples 
of the old Ottoman Empire nor to Jewish history. The 
Millet system which prevailed in the Ottoman Empire for 
four centuries was to a large extent a system of communal 
self-government, although the preference given to the 
Moslems made the members of all other communities secon- 
dary to them. Traces of this system are to be found in 
the Religious Communities Ordinance of 1926, which has 
for the past twenty years given the Jewish community in 
Palestine a very limited measure of self-government, and 





* Described by Sir Hubert Young in ‘ The Quarterly Review ’ of October 
1946, 
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in similar legislation in Iraq and elsewhere, although in 
both cases there is room for a wide development. In 
Poland and in Eastern Europe generally, the Jews, when 
the majority of those dispersed in Christendom dwelt 
there, had for centuries, until the downfall of the Polish 
state, a very wide measure of self-government, with few 
dealings with the Central Government apart from that of 
payment of the annual taxation. This gave the Jewish 
communities of Poland and Lithuania independence in 
almost every matter in which they alone were concerned, 
and induced a period of contentment, broken only by 
hostile incursions from outside which Jews suffered in com- 
mon with their non-Jewish neighbours. 

Fortunately for any scheme of communal self-govern- 
ment, the several communities in Palestine—in that having 
an advantage over those of India where the problem though 
far greater and more complicated still has points of resem- 
blance with that of Palestine—are to a large extent 
geographically segregated. There are all-Jewish or all- 
Christian or all-Moslem towns and villages and even 
quarters of the few towns that have a mixed population. 
A wide measure of local government would therefore be 
practicable without placing Jew under Arab or Arab under 
Jew except in the case of insignificant minorities, and at 
the same time Jewish municipalities and districts could 
be linked together so as to form two or three relatively 
extensive tracts—cantons or counties in effect. These 
authorities could without difficulty and without appreciable 
risk be given a wide measure of local autonomy. In other 
respects—in matters not dependent on _ geographical 
organisation—a communal organisation would be prefer- 
able. Insome instances at present, however, the municipal 
and the communal organisation are identical, as is the case 
of Tel Aviv to-day where the Municipal Council is also 
the Council of the local Jewish Community constituted 
under the Religious Communities Ordinance. Under this 
Ordinance, the representatives of the Jewish Community 
of the country, not merely the residents in any particular 
district, have jurisdiction in matters of personal status— 
marriage, inheritance, etc.—in education, to a limited 
extent, and of course in matters of religion. Along these 
lines a large measure of self-government, in those matters 
that come closest to daily life, could be granted to the 
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Jewish and other communities, absolute independence over 
a very wide field, all that was understood by many Jews as 
well as non-Jews by the term Jewish National Home thirty 
years ago. Saturday would at the same time be retained 
as a legal day of rest for Jews, and Hebrew accepted, as at 
present, as one of the official languages of the country. 

There remain certain state functions—communica- 
tions, trade, foreign relations, nation-wide development, 
the control of serious crime, legal proceedings between 
members of different communities, etc.—which are neither 
Jewish nor Arab, Christian nor Moslem but Palestinian. 
These would have to be left to a central government, but 
only those functions that cannot be devolved on the 
communities should be entrusted to it. In the constitu- 
tion of this central administrative arm comes the risk or 
opportunity for an outbreak of inter-communal passion. 
Sir Hubert Young and his group, however, have very 
ingeniously pointed to a way out of the difficulty which at 
first sight must have seemed insuperable. Sooner or 
later the central government must be based on the demo- 
cratic representation of the people of Palestine. The first 
step in this direction, it is suggested, should be a legislative 
body consisting of delegations elected by the Arab and 
Jewish communities. To prevent one from dominating 
the other it is further suggested that although the member- 
ship of these delegations need not be equal in size, in the 
case of a decision in the legislative body, each delegation 
should be given only one vote. There should, of course, 
be a presiding officer, but he must be no more than that, 
and not able to vote. The result in such a constitution 
would be that, unless the majority of the two communities 
were in agreement, or one of them abstained, no alteration 
in the existing law or practice would be possible and the 
status quo would hold. It is possible that there might be a 
deadlock of this character at first, but when it was realised 
that the essentials that touched the lives of the people 
most closely were outside the jurisdiction of this central 
legislation and that the matters that came before it were 
for the most part economic, on which differences could not 
be communal ones, on many matters the majority on both 
sides would be in agreement, amendments of the law and 
alterations in administration would be practicable and the 
constitution would work. 
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There would remain certain matters however outside 
of the jurisdiction of the central government of the com- 
munities and of the local administrations. These are 
peculiar to Palestine and unthinkable elsewhere, except 
perhaps in a few instances. They comprise such matters 
as the safeguarding of and access to the Holy Places and, 
of another character, the control of immigration. The 
new constitution of Palestine would in any event have to 
be approved by the United Nations, and they would cer- 
tainly have to retain directly or indirectly, for the initial 
period, control over certain matters. For this purpose the 
United Nations would act through a High Commissioner, 
who would have no power to interfere with legislation or 
administration except in so far as it might be contrary to 
the terms of the Organic Law. So far as immigration and 
the conditions governing it are concerned, these would be 
a matter for the central legislature, but the United Nations 
in drawing up the Organic Law might lay down that there 
should be a fixed minimum annual Jewish immigration 
provided that this figure was in no year judged to exceed 
the economic absorptive capacity and, since on this point 
it would be impossible to obtain agreement by any Arab- 
Jewish body, the decision should rest with the High 
Commissioner, after consulting a small body of economic 
experts, in contradistinction from politicians, drawn from 
small neutral nations with no appreciable Jewish or Arab 
population. No Arab need fear such a tribunal: with the 
approach of more settled conditions in Europe and the 
hoped-for realisation on the part of governments elsewhere 
of the benefits an inflow of immigrants can bring them, 
the pressure on Palestine would be greatly relieved. In 
normal times only a minority of Jewish migrants wished 
to settle or did settle in Palestine: it was only when all 
other countries were in effect closed to them that Palestine 
became the one or even the principal land towards which 
the eyes of all Jewish wanderers or would-be wanderers 
turned. Already Britain, some of the Dominions, and 
also some of the Latin-American states, and perhaps 
France are offering a welcome to suitable Jewish immi- 
grants. If only the United States of America, the Union 
of South Africa—to whose Prime Minister Mr Bevin made 
a very pointed though anonymous reference in his state- 
ment in the House of Commons—and other impulsive 
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advocates of unlimited immigration into Palestine, would 
follow their example instead of offering only irresponsible 
advice, the pressure on Palestine would be greatly relieved 
and the present dangers much reduced. These countries 
can, however, only offer opportunities for immigration to 
Jews as individuals who would in due course be absorbed 
in the populations as the earlier waves of Jewish immigra- 
tion to the West and the New World have during the past 
two or three centuries been. There are other prospective 
immigrants who would like to retain their communal life 
and to live in their homes as a community as they can do 
in Palestine. For these there are also possibilities. The 
Kimberleys district in North Australia, which was investi- 
gated by Dr I. N. Steinberg on behalf of the Freeland 
League for Jewish Territorial Colonisation recently, is 
one. A project of a Jewish autonomous settlement there 
received much encouragement in influential circles in 
Australia. Another is a possible Jewish settlement in 
Guiana, a practically empty land teeming with natural 
riches, which once, when under British and later Dutch 
rule, harboured a happy and prosperous Jewish—to some 
extent self-governing—community. All three govern- 
ments directly concerned, Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, have shown a sympathetic interest in such a project. 


ALBERT M. HyYAmson. 





( 409 ) 
Art. 6.—THE MODERN SUDAN. 


IN spite of what can only be described as the most patient 
consideration of every problem and genuine willingness to 
compromise on many matters of detail, negotiations for the 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 have broken 
down. The stumbling block was the Sudan question or, 
to be more precise, the future status of the Sudan in relation 
to the Condominium partners, Great Britain and Egypt, 
and to the other sovereign states of the world. 

In the original note which formally opened the question 
of Treaty revision, Egypt stated that consideration of the 
Sudan would be ‘ inspired by the interests and aspirations 
of the Sudanese.’ Such an approach to the problem was 
in keeping with the original Condominium agreement of 
1899, confirmed by the Treaty of 1936, under which the 
welfare of the Sudanese was to be the primary aim of the 
administration by the Condominium partners. It was also 
consistent with the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations, to which Mr Bevin referred in his reply to the 
Egyptian Government. Unfortunately, in spite of this 
promising approach, there was a clash of ideas over the 
meaning of the term ‘ self-government’ as applied to the 
Sudan. Both sides agreed that the Sudanese should 
eventually govern themselves, but, whereas the British 
Government insisted that the Sudanese should have com- 
plete freedom to choose not only their own form of demo- 
cratic government but also the eventual position of the 
Sudan in relation to other powers, even though this might 
mean complete independence of Britain or Egypt or both 
and the severance of ties of blood and sentiment which now 
linked the three countries, the Egyptians took a narrower 
view. To them, the Sudan could only attain the status of 
something like a self-governing province or dominion of 
Egypt, since they insisted on the perpetuation of Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan, whether the Sudanese should 
want it or not. Such an interpretation was so obviously 
contrary to the principles of the United Nations that there 
was little object in continuing negotiations even though by 
their termination many points on which agreement or 
compromise had been reached had to be sacrificed. 

Egypt now proposes to refer the whole matter to the 
United Nations. Throughout a series of vehement and 
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often exaggerated pronouncements by her politicians stress 
has invariably been laid on the ties of blood, race, language, 
and religion which bind the Sudanese to the Egyptians, 
and it is presumably on these that her case for U.N.O. 
will mainly rest. What are the facts? People from Egypt 
first overflowed into the Sudan in the seventh century, at 
which time the inhabitants of the Sudan were primitive 
tribes, largely Nilotic and Hamitic, whom the Egyptians 
regarded as valuable slaves but would not deign to claim 
as blood-brothers. More than 1,000 years later Mohamed 
Ali, the Albanian founder of modern Egypt and the present 
royal house, invaded the Sudan in search of gold, ivory, and 
especially slaves. To these two invasions are due every- 
thing of Mohamedanism and Arab influence which exist 
in the Sudan to-day. Moreover, such factors and 
characteristics are almost entirely confined to the north, 
for the vast, pagan, southern Sudan is still mainly innocent 
of Islam and the Arabic language. Taking the country as / 
a whole, nearly one-third of the population is neither 
Mohamedan nor Arabic-speaking, and these strong 
Hamitic, Nilotic, and Negro minorities can have no ties, 
real or imagined, of blood, race, religion or language, with 
the people of Egypt. All they have—and many of their 
northern fellow-Sudanese, too—are memories of the 
persecution, slave-raiding, and exploitation which were rife 
while Egypt administered their country. 

Other grounds that Egypt may put forward in support 
of her claim to perpetual sovereignty over the Sudan are 
the money that she spent in reconquering and developing 
the country (though the British contributions are at 
least comparable and the Sudan has been self-supporting 
now for some years); on her own desire for the unity of 
the Nile Valley (though her requirements of water are 
safeguarded by the Nile Waters Agreement of 1929) ; 
and on the smallness of the share which she has in practice 
been allowed to take in the Condominium Government. 
On this last score she may indeed have a case. Her repre- 
sentation in the Sudan Civil Service to-day is barely half 
that of Britain. Although it is accepted in principle that 
Egyptians shall be considered equally with British candi- 
dates for any vacancies which cannot be filled by Sudanese, 
and although such government posts as are filled by 
advertisement are advertised simultaneously in Egyptian 
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and British papers, there is no denying the smallness of the 
result. True, the record of the sixty years of her rule in 
the Sudan which ended in the chaos and misery of the 
Mahdia does not offer grounds for confidence in her 
nationals as administrators. It may be, too, that such 
candidates as she has put forward for appointment to the 
Sudan service have lacked the essential qualities on which 
the Sudan Government insists in those who are to ad- 
minister the Sudanese and train them in the art of govern- 
ment. Whether there be any valid reason for the failure 
of Egyptians to secure more posts in the Sudan administra- 
tion or not, their eligibility for such posts is already estab- 
lished and no change of principle is needed to enable them 
to play their full part as Condominium partners. The 
mere adjustment of numbers of officials as between the 
two partners would hardly seem a matter for the attention 
of the United Nations Organisation or any of its Councils, 
but rather for arrangement between the authorities con- 
cerned. 

As, however, the whole question of the Sudan and its 
future is to be examined by the world as represented in 
U.N.O., it is as well to look first at the progress which has 
been achieved there. There is no need to go back farther 
than the beginning of the present century, when the country 
was rescued by reconquest from the poverty and persecu- 
tion of the Khalifa Abdullahi. The lot of the Sudanese at 
the time when Mohamed Ahmed proclaimed himself the 
Mahdi and roused them to revolt against the oppression 
and exploitation of the Egyptians was indeed a sorry one, 
but in the years that followed they had touched new depths 
of misery and chaos. Massacres, famine, and disease had 
been their constant companions, tribes had been broken 
up or destroyed, all semblance of orderly government had 
disappeared and the population, never very thick on the 
million square miles of ground, had been reduced by half. 

Thus the government which was formed after the re- 
conquest had no basis on which to build its administration. 
Starting from zero the new officials—mostly soldiers at 
first, with little or no experience of civilian administration 
—had first to restore law and order and ensure that the 
people had enough to eat. Only when these objects had 
been achieved could they turn to the equally important 
but less urgent long-term plans for economic, social, and 
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constitutional development of which the ultimate object 
was to be the training of the Sudanese to govern and 
administer themselves and to organise their own resources 
to ensure the prosperity of their country. 

In a native country where most men are armed with 
knife or spear, where tempers are easily roused and human 
life has always been cheap, the elimination of tribal fights, 
murderous assaults, camel stealing and other forms of 
robbery is not easily achieved. Such things are part of 
the normal life of primitive people and conditions such as 
existed during the Mahdia naturally increased the incidence 
of such lawlessness. Except in a police state or under 
martial law public security can only flourish with the 
sanction of public opinion and the new Sudan Government 
rightly took as its first task that of showing the people that 
justice could be swift without being oppressive and acces- 
sible to all without the frequent oriental complication of 
bribery. The Sudanese made good policemen and were 
trained and backed up by the small body of enthusiasts 
who, as the early District Commissioners, found themselves 
directly responsible in their communities for everything 
that goes to make up orderly government and sound 
administration. The success of their efforts in putting 
down crimes of violence alone may be judged by the fact 
that within the last few years several local authorities 
composed mainly of Sudanese have forbidden the carrying 
of spears and similar weapons in the areas under their 
control. To those who know only civilised countries and 
peoples this might seem an obvious step which should have 
been taken at once. But there the men had always gone 
armed, they depended on their weapons for their safety 
and that of their families against man and beast, and the 
spear was, in fact, often a sign of manhood. It is no mean 
achievement, therefore, that the abandonment of arms 
should have been enforced by local native authority and 
accepted by the people within just over a generation, 
especially when it is remembered that not so many years 
ago the shortest journey was a perilous adventure, no 
woman was safe outside her home, robbery and cattle- 
stealing, even murder, were every day events and slaving, 
though forbidden, by no means unknown. 

There is, of course, more to the establishment of a 
sound system of law and order than the suppression of 
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crimes of violence. At first the D.C. had perforce to be 
magistrate and judge, policeman, tax-collector, and clerk, 
in addition to doing his best as doctor, vet., roadmaker, 
builder, and general advisor (and often executive too) on 
anything and everything. Gradually, with the growth of 
technical government departments, it became possible to 
relieve him of some of the more specialised duties which 
were taken over by properly trained experts, British and 
Sudanese. In the realm of justice it was natural that the 
first step in devolution should be to hand back to the 
sheikhs their traditional duty of settling disputes among 
their people. Whenever possible, the new system has 
been built up on a foundation of tribal or other local 
tradition, where no suitable authority existed a new one 
being created in keeping with the background and tenden- 
cies of the people concerned. To minimise the risk of 
bribery and petty despotism, native courts have been set 
up to administer justice according to native law and 
custom (as yet neither codified nor standardised, though 
procedure in native courts is now being coordinated), their 
decisions being subject to revision by the D.C. who also 
had -the right to transfer cases to the ‘State’ courts. 
These latter administer justice according to Penal and 
Criminal Procedure Codes (on the Indian pattern) with the 
provision that, where no specific Sudan law is relevant, 
the principles of English Common Law shall apply. In 
addition to the work done by sheikhs and chiefs in their 
own courts, native advocates and judges are now trained 
in Khartoum to play their part in the legal system of the 
country. There are benches of Sudanese magistrates in 
most of the towns and municipalities. Senior Sudanese 
judges of the first grade preside over arduous courts at 
Khartoum, Omdurman, Port Sudan, Wad Medani, and 
El Obeid. Advocates are in practice up and down the 
country. The extent to which Sudanese justice is in the 
hands of the Sudanese themselves may be judged by the 
fact that the Native Courts now try twice as many criminal 
cases and more than three times as many civil cases as are 
dealt with by the State Courts, quite apart from the cases 
tried by Sudanese individuals holding posts in the State 
legal system. 

Nor have the Sharia Courts, administering the peculiar 
personal law of Moslems, been stagnant or forgotten. 
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Never has the name of the Sudan for sound Islamic doctrine 
stood so high. Without, of course, intervention or super- 
vision from British officials, a succession of intelligent and 
progressive Grand Kadis has succeeded in establishing 
what is really a modern and realistic working interpretation 
of religious law, adapting the principles of Mohamed to the 
conditions and needs of to-day. Their work in this respect 
has been recognised as far afield as Zanzibar, and even 
Nigeria has borrowed Kadis from the Sudan for the training 
of the people of the Emirate. 

In the southern Sudan, progress and devolution have 
naturally been much slower. There, the people are only 
now growing out of their primitive superstitions and taboos, 
improved communications have only recently carried social 
services and amenities to many parts (and vast areas still 
remain almost untouched by them), and the people had no 
common language or religion to link them together. Even 
so, Chiefs’ Courts have been set up in many districts, and 
have shown a remarkable degree of democratic impartiality, 
even to the extent of impeaching their own presidents and 
members. 

In the sphere of administration progress, if not so uni- 
form throughout the north, has been no less remarkable. 
The original D.Cs. had as their assistants Mamurs—at first 
Egyptian but now for many years entirely Sudanese—who 
formed a link with the people themselves. Devolution 
and the association of the people with the administration 
of their villages and districts has gone a long way, and the 
whole country is divided into a network of Municipalities, 
Townships, and Rural Districts, each of which will eventu- 
ally have its own Council. Already many of these are in 
existence and have considerable powers, financial as well 
as administrative. At present the D.C. normally presides, 
but proposals for elected native Chairmen are believed to 
be under examination. Financial responsibility, which 
after all provides the greatest test of integrity and efficiency 
as well as of public-spiritedness, is normally given to 
town and municipal councils at once and to rural authori- 
ties when they have proved themselves in justice and 
administration. At the present time some 31 Rural 
Administrations (mostly based on the old tribal areas) and 
13 Municipalities and Towns have their own budgets 
totalling nearly one million pounds, or more than one- 
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tenth of the whole annual budget of the Sudan. They 
collect taxes on behalf of the Central Government, fix their 
own rates, and generally run their town or district with the 
minimum of help or interference from outside. 

All this Sudanisation of the administration and progress 
towards democratic self-government would not have been 
possible unless there had been corresponding strides in the 
educational development of the country, for people must 
learn not only to govern but also to be governed. Soon 
after the reconquest Kitchener had laid down the principle 
that the Sudanese must be educated to play a full part in 
the regeneration of their country and took the initiative 
himself in the founding of the Gordon Memorial College in 
Khartoum, an institution partially endowed by public 
subscription in England, with an Executive Committee in 
London. 

The first efforts of the government under the Con- 
dominium were devoted to the spread of elementary 
education throughout the illiterate masses through the 
medium of vernacular schools. Simultaneously they con- 
centrated on the production of educated recruits for the 
army and the civil service and on the training of native 
artisans. Where 300 children from the whole country 
went to school in the first year, 50,000 boys and girls now 
attend Government Schools. The desire for education is 
strong and the numbers grow as fast as schools and teachers 
ean be provided. 

If in secondary schools there was a tendency to impart 
a veneer of knowledge and to turn out rather mediocre 
clerks and to guarantee them employment, this was under- 
standable in a country which had to build up de novo an 
entire civil service and administration in which the junior 
posts had to be filled by Sudanese for reasons both of policy 
and finance. The promise of a government post to any 
boy who could pass through the Gordon College has long 
since disappeared and the progress of higher education, in 
spite of lack of funds and of many difficulties caused by 
the war, has been remarkable. Elementary, intermediate, 
and secondary schools for both boys and girls now flourish 
in various parts of the country, and in 1944 the Gordon 
College, until then little more than a secondary school 
(though several Higher Schools had been started inde- 
pendently) was raised to the status of a University College. 
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Thus were realised the ideals of Lord Kitchener who, at 
the opening of the College in 1902, said ‘ All I hope and 
trust is that it may be round this centre that the develop- 
ment of higher education in the Sudan may be focused 
for all time.’ 

The management of the College has from its foundation 
been vested in the Executive Committee in London, but 
the local supervision of its affairs has been delegated to a 
Council in Khartoum. His Excellency the Governor- 
General presides over this Council, but it is not an official 
government body though the Government, as the provider 
of the main income of the College, is naturally represented 
onit. The members include official, non-official, academic, 
and Sudanese representatives. 

Between 1938 and 1940 Schools of Arts, Science, 
Engineering, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, and Adminis- 
tration had been set up, all financed and administered by 
the Government. These have now been brought within 
the orbit of the new University College which has, as 
Kitchener intended, inherited the name, endowments, and 
buildings of the Gordon Memorial College. The Kitchener 
School of Medicine, founded in 1924, which has sent many 


Sudanese doctors out to practise all over the country, 
remains at present a separate entity, outside the University 
College, but its incorporation is expected to be arranged 


in the near future. 

Accepting students of School Certificate standard the 
University aims at a graduation standard comparable with 
that of London University, while medical graduates are 
already, by arrangement, allowed to sit for the Conjoint 
Final Examination after one year at a British hospital in 
addition to the four and a half years (six including a pre- 
liminary period in the School of Science) in Khartoum. 
The Sudanese character of the University College is to be 
safeguarded and its academic standards maintained. It 
is the hope and intention of the Government that the 
College shall become financially as well as administratively 
independent of official revenue and control and its further 
advancement to the full status of a Sudanese University 
may be looked for in due course. 

Mention has been made of the Kitchener School of 
Medicine and of Sudanese doctors in practice in all parts 
of the country. Clearly the problem of public health 
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was one of the most urgent which the Government had to 
face when tackling the rehabilitation of the Sudan after 
the reconquest. The picture was not a pretty one. After 
years of poverty and malnutrition the population which 
had survived the massacres and wars of the Mahdia was 
generally weak and unhealthy, living conditions were in 
many places unspeakable, and there was the added obstacle 
of inherent distrust of science and medicine. Concen- 
trating first on the by no means easy task of gaining access 
to the sick in order to cure them and following this up with 
campaigns of preventive measures, overcoming the natural 
aversion of the people to good sanitation, inoculation, and 
quarantine, the new medical service set to work. The 
extent of their success may again be measured by figures, 
for now more than 100,000 in-patients are treated annually 
in government hospitals, which have beds for over 7,000 at 
one time, while the number of out-patient attendances in 
the year is over seven million, or more than one per head 
of native population. 

For the furtherance of preventive measures and the 
maintenance of high standards, Sudanese Public Health 
Officers are specially trained in Khartoum. The efforts 
and products of the Midwives’ Training School in Omdur- 
man have reduced infant mortality in the big towns to the 
region of eighty per thousand—a figure which bears com- 
parison with any tropical city—and they are starting to 
penetrate to the remoter country districts. Epidemics 
can now be quickly controlled and their effects minimised. 
Smallpox, once dreaded as a potential slayer of thousands, 
is now of little importance. Sleeping sickness, which 
threatened to become a scourge in the south, was brought 
under control by a special campaign and is kept so by 
constant watchfulness on the part of the medical authori- 
ties in the danger area. Relapsing fever, Kala Azar, 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, and Yellow fever have all had 
the attention of the medical service, as has the almost 
universal malaria. The casualties due to any of these 
diseases are now but a fraction of what they were. 

So successful have been the efforts of the doctors and 
scientists to control and reduce the incidence of all these 
causes of sickness and wastage that the authorities can 
now concentrate on the wider and more far-sighted aspects 
of public health in a native country—nutrition, water 
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supplies, sanitation, and the like. Here they are up 
against the same enemies of prejudice, tradition, laziness, 
and the distrust of new ideas, but there are now sufficient 
enlightened Sudanese who have themselves overcome these 
obstacles and can thus actively assist in spreading the light 
among their more reactionary countrymen, and there is 
no doubt that the Sudan Medical Service, drawing on its 
now considerable experience of educating the people to a 
better way of life, will add to its record of achievement. 

None of this remarkable progress would have been 
possible unless the new Government had tackled, imme- 
diately and forcibly, the question of finance. They 
realised, even if many people in this country to-day do not, 
that even the most desirable public services and amenities 
cost money and can only be paid for when the people and 
the country earn the money and pay the taxes necessary 
to produce revenue. 

The original wealth of the Sudan lay in gold, ivory, 
slaves, and ostrich feathers. The first was never a com- 
mercial proposition by modern standards and has been 
exhausted ; the second has largely been replaced by 
synthetic substitutes ; humanity has banned the trade in 
humans ; and modern fashions no longer crave the ostrich 
feather. By the beginning of the present century the 
Sudan was poor and the need for more revenue, if develop- 
ment was to mean anything, was soon obvious. Gum 
Arabic, of which the greater part of the world supply still 
comes from the Sudan, could never have been expanded 
sufficiently to produce the cash required and may at any 
time be threatened by the advance of synthetic science. 
Foodstuffs, far from being a potential revenue-producing 
export, were never more than barely sufficient for the needs 
of the natives, simple as they were ; indeed increased pro- 
duction in this direction was a matter of some urgency to 
provide a margin against the failure of the rains and the 
Nile or the ever possible depredations of locusts. 

Research soon showed that cotton, grown under irriga- 
tion, would provide the solution to the problem of revenue, 
while the same irrigation could be used to grow the much 
needed reserve of grain. Excellent seasonal crops of cotton 
were already being grown in the Gash Delta, from which 
district comes a crop second only to the finest Sea Island 
product. Experiments in 1911-12 satisfied the British 
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Cotton Growers’ Association as to the quality of the cotton 
that could be grown in the Gezira, that island between the 
Blue and the White Niles, the British Government in the 
following year guaranteed an initial loan of three million 
pounds, the railway was extended and connected the pro- 
ductive area with Khartoum and thence with Egypt and 
the coast, and the Gezira scheme came into being. Run as 
a partnership between the Government, the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate, and the native landowner (or tenant) and 
cultivator and made possible by the completion in 1925 of 
the Sennar Dam, it started with just under a quarter of a 
million acres of irrigable land and has now been extended 
to nearly one million acres. In a good year the total value 
of the cotton crop may reach about four million pounds, 
of which the Syndicate takes approximately one share 
and the Government and the cultivator two each. The 
scheme produces some 80 per cent of the total cotton 
products of the country (and cotton represents 70 per cent 
of the total exports) and in addition about one-quarter of 
the grain crop. The concession granted to the Sudan 
Plantations Syndicate expires in 1950 and is not to be 
renewed; the Sudan Government having decided to claim 
their right to ownership at that date. Further expansion 
—and indeed any further development of the country by 
Nile irrigation—is governed by the Nile Waters Agreement 
with Egypt, signed in 1929, which lays down the shares 
which Egypt and the Sudan may each take of the valuable 
Nile water. 

The possession of an area capable of producing such a 
high percentage of the country’s total revenue is not with- 
out its dangers, chief among which is the risk that the 
country might find itself wholly dependent on cotton, with 
no alternative product on which to rely for revenue should 
anything happen to destroy or damage the cotton crop. 
The Sudan Government has been alive to this danger. 
Gum has already been mentioned. In the Nuba mountains 
mixed farming is encouraged. During the war the needs 
of the world led to the growing of grain crops for markets 
other than the local native. The vast and fertile south is 
as yet relatively untouched, but as development there 
proceeds (and it is already planned) coffee, sugar, and 
vegetable oils may take their places with sesame, red 
pepper, and beans among the revenue-producing exports 
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of the Sudan. The annual budget has already increased 
from some 150,000/. in 1900 to 9,000,000/. now. More 
capital expenditure and investment may well be needed in 
the next few years if development schemes are to proceed 
as both government and people wish and the Sudan, as a 
Condominium, cannot draw on the Colonial Welfare and 
Development Fund. On the decision of U.N.O. as to the 
future status of the country will depend the sources from 
which more money can best come. 

So, in less than fifty years, the Sudan has grown from a 
chaotic, oppressed, and poverty-stricken collection of 
tribes and individuals, ready as a result of their own 
experience to turn and rend any foreigner, into a nation of 
progressive people, seeking their natural right of self- 
determination and having immediately behind them the 
benefit of sound and benevolent government. That it has 
been sound and benevolent, truly in keeping with the 
original undertaking that the welfare of the Sudanese 
should be the primary aim of the administration, is shown 
by the extent to which social services have been provided 
and extended, security and justice have come to stay and 
the country has been put on as sound an economic basis as 
its limited resources allow. 

The Sudanese have grown politically, too, especially in 
the last few years, which have seen the rise of political 
parties and the increasing self-expression of the people. 
The two main parties at the present time, the Umma and 
the Ashiqqa, follow generally speaking the two outstanding 
Sudanese characters of to-day. Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman 
el Mahdi, the Umma leader, besides being a son of the 
Mahdi, is a noted landowner and industrialist. His party 
stands for the complete independence of the Sudan. The 
extremists would like to see the end of foreign control 
immediately. The more reasonable members of the party 
—and there are plenty—realise that the Sudan is hardly 
yet ready for complete self-government without any aid or 
guidance from outside and would be content if the Sudanis- 
ation of government and administration were intensified 
and if the Condominium powers would guarantee to go 
altogether as soon as possible. 

The Ashiqgqa, or blood brothers, follow the general lead 
of Sayed Sir Ali el Mirghani, a religious leader of long 
standing and considerable eminence. They want to per- 
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petuate some constitutional link between the Sudan and 
Egypt as a bulwark against the possible resurgence of 
Mahdism. In fact, they are more anti-Mahdist than pro- 
Egyptian, and certainly would not be content with the 
suggested status of a self-governing province of Egypt. 

Among the members of these two principal parties are 
some Sudanese, many of them tribal leaders and ex- 
officers of the Sudan Defence Force, who seem to feel that 
inter-party strife cannot give the Sudan what the country 
needs at the present time and that a period of peace and 
quiet, free from political intrigue, is necessary to give time 
for the reconstruction and further development of the 
Sudan. As yet these men are not making themselves heard 
or felt in the country, but their view is so obviously sensible 
that they should command great respect and a wide 
following should they emerge as a third or ‘ Centre’ party. 

The Sudan Government has not stood still or played 
ostrich in the presence of these signs of political conscious- 
ness. Always with the same end in view, the eventual 
government of the Sudan by the Sudanese, committees 
have been officially appointed to examine the problem and 
recommend what steps can and should be taken now to 
increase the participation of the Sudanese in their own 
government, central and local. The members of these 
committees were largely Sudanese and they appear to have 
shown in their deliberations a remarkable appreciation of 
the difficulties and responsibilities (as well as the privileges) 
which must accompany the assumption of executive power 
in the government and administration and of the very 
limited experience in such matters which they and their 
brothers possess. Nevertheless if, as appears, probable, 
a proposal for a wholly Sudanese Legislative Assembly and 
for an Executive Council with strong Sudanese representa- 
tion is put forward, it will deserve and will no doubt receive 
most careful consideration from the Governor-General and 
the Condominium powers. The Charter of the United 
Nations demands that neither arbitrary objections nor the 
claims of sentiment or prestige should stand in the way of 
the eventual realisation by the Sudanese of complete self- 
determination, even if that should lead to the severance 
of all ties with the Condominium partners or with one or 
other of them. 

The Sudan Government, predominantly British in its 
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personnel, has given of its best in preparing the Sudanese 
economically and culturally for self-government. By the 
most careful selection of its administrators, by a sound and 
cautious financial policy, and by scrupulous fairness to the 
Sudanese at all times, it has gained the confidence of the 
people who, fifty years ago, revolted against foreign mis- 
tule. The men and women of that government, often at 
considerable cost to their health and with little outlet for 
ambition, have served the Sudanese well and earned their 
affection and respect. If the government, collectively and 
individually, has sometimes been impatient of criticism 
and resentful of anything that looked like interference, it 
must be remembered that their peculiar status under the 
Condominium deprived them of the support of the Colonial 
or Dominions Offices in England, while their proximity to 
Egypt has not helped to foster an impartial attitude on 
the part of the outside world, much of which is still 
ludicrously ignorant of the Sudan and its people and most 
of all of its problems. By the steps they have taken in 
the past year to acknowledge both the rightness and 
the inevitability of their own eventual demise and of the 
accession to sovereign power of the Sudanese people, the 
present rulers of the Sudan have given proof of their 
intentions and of their appreciation of the trend of thought 
and of events. It would be sad indeed if the Sudanese 
were to be denied, on any grounds whatever, the right to 
decide, when they are ready to decide, their own future and 
their own relations, if any, with Britain and Egypt. It 
would be equally sad if, through ill-considered publicity 
and the over-hasty forcing of the issue, the Sudanese were 
obliged to take that momentous decision before the long 
and careful training and education they are now enjoying 
had enabled them to decide wisely. 
A. J. KNoTT. 
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Art. 7.—BASIC REALITIES OF THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


1. Statement of the Economic Considerations affecting 
relations between Employers and Workers. 1947. Cmd. 
7018. H.M.S.O. 

2. Economic Survey for 1947. Cmd. 7046. H.M.S.O. 


In 1943, as I said in a previous article, a tidal wave of 
Utopianism was sweeping over our people. The way to 
hellis paved with good intentions. Middle and upper class 
reformers have idealised the manual workers, taking for 
granted that it is only capitalists who work for the profit 
motive. Keynes had given the people to understand that 
after the war we were in for expansion economy, with 
increase of wages and shortening of hours desirable. 
Beveridge had told them that full employment would pay 
for his economic security scheme (ignoring the possibilities 
of maldistribution of labour to non-essentials, and under- 
production). 

In that year, in ‘ The Quarterly Review ’ for October, 
appeared an article by me entitled ‘ Post-War Commit- 
ments.’ I began by saying, ‘ Strong as are the arguments 
for confronting post-war problems not only with courage 
but with optimism, nevertheless the dangers of disillusion- 
ment are very great.’ I pointed out that previous out- 
bursts of Utopianism had inevitably resulted in financial 
impossibility. There are, I said, optimum hours of work 
and optimum wages, but they have to be discovered 
experimentally, not imposed a priort. You can sell goods 
only at prices that people can and will pay. A Fellow of 
an Oxford college wrote tome: ‘I hope you will not think 
it impertinent if I write to congratulate you on your 
article in this month’s ‘ Quarterly.’ It has received 
much praise as a clear statement of what many people 
feel to be true; but truth is at the bottom of her well, 
and her cries are unheeded in the din caused by the 
excited proposals of dream-schemes such as you rightly 
attack.’ 

It is now possible to see how things have worked out. 
Let us place them in their historic setting. The Industrial 
Revolution started in Britain owing to Britons inventing 
machinery which could be made and used by means of 
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coal and iron, in which this country was rich. It was 
almost universally believed that certain economic prin- 
ciples, such as buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest, were as binding as natural laws, and workers, 
men, women, and children, were exploited in ways that 
are now horrifying. Trade unions were developed to pro- 
tect the workers, and their natural policy was for higher 
wages and shorter hours. Virgin lands abroad were being 
developed for the production of food and their increasing 
populations took articles manufactured in Britain in 
exchange for food. With increasing food, populations 
were multiplied by three or four within a century. Mean- 
while, other countries adopted the Industrial Revolution. 
The result was that foreign countries needed to import 
less and less from us and we therefore had to pay more and 
more to them or get less from them. 

Before 1914 trade unions were reluctant to press for 
higher wages, because the burden of increased unemploy- 
ment fell on their funds. After 1918 unemployment 
insurance removed this. 

The introduction of machinery for increased production 
was resisted by trade unions. The double-shift system was 
also opposed by them. 

Middle and upper class reformers, especially in the 
Socialist movement, suggested to the manual workers 
things that they wanted, and idealised the workers, taking 
for granted, as I have said, that it is only capitalists who 
work for the profit motive. In 1897, in a volume entitled 
‘ Forecasts of the Coming Century,’ Mr Bernard Shaw had 
an article called ‘The Illusions of Socialism.’ He told 
that he himself practised the dramatic illusion 


‘which presents the working-class as a victorious hero and 
heroine in the toils of a villain called the capitalist, suffering 
terribly and struggling nobly, but with a happy ending for 
them, and a fearful retribution for the villain, in full view 
before the fall of the curtain on a future of undisturbed 
bliss. In this drama, the proletarian finds somebody to 
love, to sympathise with, and to champion, whom he asso- 
ciates with himself; and somebody to execrate and feel 
indignantly superior to, whom he can identify with the social 
tyranny from which he suffers. Socialism is thus presented 
on the platform exactly as life is presented on the stage of 
the Adelphi Theatre, quite falsely and conventionally, but it 
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is the only way in which an audience can be induced to take 
an interest in it.’ * 


In the war of 1914-18 wages were raised and after the 
war the movement for higher wages and shorter hours 
continued. British products were too dear and there was 
widespread unemployment. In particular, British coal 
was too dear: Italy, for example, could not afford to buy 
as much of it as she wanted and was thrown upon Germany. 

In 1925 Mr Baldwin (as he then was) said: ‘The 
atmosphere has been poisoned. A great deal of the 
propaganda which has been done during the last twenty 
years—the propaganda of the kind that teaches class 
hatred—has in many places done its evil and poisonous 
work.’ 

When the first Labour Government took office, Ramsay 
MacDonald did not carry out as much of the Socialist plan 
as ardent Socialists hoped. "When the Second World War 
came, the fact that money was available to do anything 
wanted gave a widespread impression that this could 
happen in peacetime—the people were unable to see that 
this was done by borrowing and that the day comes when 
you must pay: you cannot live on credit indefinitely. 


The reality of the situation was concealed, partly by 
subsidies, in spite of Keynes’s warning : 


‘I should look with anxiety on such a proposal taken by 
itself, since it might in certain circumstances place an almost 
insupportable burden on the Exchequer . . . the low prices 
for the minimum ration would merely release more purchasing 
power for use in other directions which would drive up other 
prices to an excessive disparity with that of the fixed ration.’ 


In the Utopianism during the Second World War, the 
Labour Party, aided by the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs and other agencies, continued to suggest to the 
people things they wanted. This was a ‘policy.’ And 
in the General Election at the end of the war a minority- 





* The cartoonist represented the capitalist as a stout gentleman wearing 
a silk hat, spats, and an excessively heavy gold watch-chain. In truth, to 
take the Southern Railway as typical, of 1,000,000 stockholdings nearly 
two-thirds are of 500/. or less, nearly one-fifth are of 1001. or less, 98 per cent, 
are of 5,000/. or less. Large amounts are held by pensions funds, hospitals, 
savings banks, churches, insurance companies, schools, trade unions, charitable 
institutions, trust funds, and so on. 
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majority said that they wanted them. When the Labour 
Government took office, it was warned that what had 
been wrong with the first Labour Government was that 
it had not enacted enough Socialism and the one thing 
that would not be forgiven the new Labour Government 
would be that it should fail in this respect. It might 
therefore have been intelligently anticipated that it would 
fail precisely by trying to enact too much Socialism too 
rapidly. 

In spite of the opposition of trade unions to mechanisa- 
tion, in the twenty years between the wars the colliery 
owners spent 100,000,000/. on mechanisation: in 1920 
the coal cut mechanically amounted to 13 per cent., in 
1945 it amounted to 72 per cent.; in 1920 the coal con- 
veyed mechanically was 12 per cent., in 1945 it was 71 
percent. (And in some mines conditions were unsuitable 
for mechanisation.) Nevertheless the coal industry was 
sabotaged. So were the railways. Before the last war, 
it was commonly agreed that, if the three factors of speed, 
comfort, and price were taken together, British railway 
travel was the best in the world. From the time the 
Government took over the railways during the war and 
only the barest upkeep was allowed, the companies put 
aside 150,000,000/. for reservicing. Ignoring these facts, 
the spokesman of the Government, bent on nationalising, 
spoke contemptuously of the railways as a poor bag of 
tricks. The Chairman of the London, Midland, and 
Scottish Railway said in March 1947, ‘ Had the railway 
companies, as they were now alleged to have done, put 
dividends first,’ they would not have put aside this large 
amount for reservicing. j 

Now, we live on a small island, which is one of the most 
densely populated areas, with a population of 49,000,000 
living on land and other resources which by themselves 
could barely support 20,000,000. There are nearly 700 
persons to the square mile, as against 40 in North America 
and 20 in Russia. We have half an acre of cultivated 
land per head of population and this is being diminished. 
Before the war we had two acres per head and in 1938, 
per head the imports were in this country, 14/.; in France 
and Germany, 5/.; in the U.S.A., 2l.; and in Japan Il. 

As a result of two world wars, we have lost a large 
proportion of our overseas investments, and former 
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customers have developed industries for which they 
formerly relied on us: India, for example, has become a 
creditor nation. 

British monetary losses during the last war amounted 
to 7,500,000,0007. out of a total national wealth of 
30,000,000,000/., ic. 25 per cent. The National Debt is 
now 24,000,000,0007. In 1945, 2,800,000,0007. were added 
to it, 601. per head of population. The total is over 4607. 
per person. The Sterling Balances, a euphemism for the 
money we owe to India, Egypt, and Palestine for defending 
them, amount to 3,750,000,0007. The American and 
Canadian loans amount to 1,400,000,0007. Great Britain, 
who entered the war as a great creditor nation, emerged 
from it owing the external world a debt three times as 
great as the reparations that it was declared imposssible 
for Germany to pay after the war of 1914-18. 

In 1946 our purchases from abroad were two-thirds of 
what they were before the war; nevertheless, the balance 
of payments showed a deficit of 400,000,0007. By main- 
taining wartime scale of taxation, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can balance the internal budget, but there is 
little ground for complacency in contemplating the external 
one. 

We have, in proportion to our resources, very large 
military commitments. Those in housing, social insurance, 
education and so on, are fantastic. Local rates rise 
steeply. 

Coal. Our sole raw material potentially available in 
adequate quantity is coal, and the production of coal is so 
inadequate as to threaten a major economic crisis. Apart 
from its scarcity and dearness at home, causing everything 
made by coal to be scarce and dear (it takes two tons of 
coal to make a ton of steel, for example), the lack of coal 
for export not only impoverishes our imports but incident- 
ally strikes a major blow at our shipping industry: 
ships, if they are able to leave port, will have to go out in 
ballast instead of carrying cargoes. This will in turn 
affect shipbuilding. Formerly, in a good year coal 
exports, with ships’ bunkers, used to be 100,000,000 tons. 

Food. The world shortage is to continue. Sir John 
Boyd Orr has testified that two-thirds of the world popula- 
tion is without adequate food. Of course some countries 
are in the position to export food, but, apart from their 

252 
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having to be paid, they tend to raise their own standard 
of living and to feed surplus grain to animals in preference 
to exporting. Owing to the lack of ‘speculation in 
futures,’ i.e. guaranteed prices, wheat in America has been 
fed to animals. Our wheat situation is worse instead of 
better than it was. Even if overseas supplies were 
available, the exchange position will entail cutting down 
imports to the minimum. In this country animals have 
been reduced by millions and soil has been greatly impover- 
ished. This could not be wholly remedied within three 
years. 

Wages. Since the beginning of the war there has 
been an increase of 1,200,000,000/. (increase last year, 
250,000,000/.) ic. 65 per cent. or, allowing for shorter 
hours, 68 per cent. in wage rates; in actual earnings an 
increase of approximately 90 per cent.* In 1938 money 
in circulation amounted to 2,762,000,000/. By January 
1946, it had risen to 6,077,000,000/., an average yearly 
increase of 475,000,000. Between January 1946, and 
January 1947, it had risen by 806,000,000/., nearly twice 
the average rate of increase during the war. 

Houses. Since housebuilding was recommenced in 
1945, up to the end of December 1946, of 165,500 dwellings 
begun by local authorities only 22,381 were completed ; 
of 58,600 dwellings begun by private builders 27,964 were 
completed. Between January and December 1946, only 
37,846 permanent buildings were erected. A much lower 
number of houses were built in 1946 than in 1939 (although 
there was an approximately equal labour force). 974 
per cent. of municipal houses started in 1946 were un- 
finished at the end of the year. The monthly totals in the 
early part of 1947 were lower. This in spite of the fact 
that the Government allots 60 per cent. of the labour 
available to houses; only 16 per cent. to the building of 
factories. 

General Production. Tables show how few branches of 
production of consumers’ goods for the home market have 
yet come near to output before the war. The productivity 
of labour has been so reduced that it requires 400,000 more 
people than before the war to maintain the same value of 





* Since this article was written, these figures have been surpassed: the 
weekly earnings are greater than in October 1938 by between 75 and 
109 per cent. 
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exports as in 1938. Every year the American worker 
increases his output by 3 per cent. 

Working Population. The working population is 
diminishing. In 1931 the number of the population under 
15 was 9,500,000 ; over 55, 6,700,000 : in 1945 the number 
of the population under 15 was 8,800,000; over 55, 
8,900,000. In 1939 we had 2,000,000 fewer people under 
20 than in 1919. Therefore in the near future we shall 
have fewer people between 20 and 40. When the school- 
leaving age of 15 becomes effective, only 55 per cent. of 
the 1937 figures of juveniles will be available for work. 
None will be available in the following year. Conscription 
will make heavy inroads on the working population, and 
so will a swollen Civil Service. 

Financial Commitments. The civil estimates amount 
to 3,181,000,000/. 

In housing there is a subsidy of 12/. a house for 60 
years. This rises to 48]. 10s. a year for a flat in a block 
built on an expensive site with lifts. If only half of the 
housing programme is achieved, it will cost in subsidy 
3,000,000,000/. Wages have risen within a year by 15 
per cent. or 50/. a house. The cost of materials is going up. 
Civil Service costs have added over 50/1. per house. The 
estimated cost of building schools within the fifteen years’ 
programme of the Ministry of Education is 1,000,000,000U. 

Family Allowances are costing 1,000,000/. per week. 
National Health insurance will cost annually 110,000,000/. 
from the Exchequer and 10,000,000/. from local authorities. 

Transfer of labour from essential to unessential industries. 
Although there has been an increase in the number of coal 
miners by new recruitments, workers have left mines, 
foundries, railways, and textile factories. In 1939 the wool 
industry employed 207,600 ; in 1946 it employed 153,600. 
During the same period the number of workers in the drink 
and tobacco industries and in entertainments, sports, etc. 
increased. The number of persons employed in the 
gambling ‘industry’ is, on a conservative estimate, 
between 300,000 and 400,000. One firm alone employs 
12,000 girls in checking football coupons. 

Alcoholic drinks. We spend 685,000,000/. annually 
on alcoholic drinks (as compared with 268,000,000/. 
in 1938)—about forty times as much as on education. In 
1945, 535,000 tons of barley were used for animal food, and 
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879,000 tons for brewing. Of the 1946 cereal harvest 
one-third is being used to make alcoholic drinks. 

Tobacco. We spend annually 548,000,000/. on tobacco, 
much more than we spend on clothing. A considerable 
part of the tobacco has to be paid for in dollars. In the 
second half of 1946, of our total dollar purchases we spent 
39-2 per cent. on tobacco, 29-7 per cent. onfood. Consump- 
tion has increased since the beginning of the war by 30 
per cent. The export trade has reached an abnormally 
low level. Up to the budget of 1947 a typical husband and 
wife smoked twenty cigarettes a day each: this amounted 
to 84l. per annum. 

Gambling. We spend 450,000,000/. a year on gambling. 
The totalisator receipts on greyhound racing were in 1938 
39,000,000/7., in 1945 137,000,000/. To this figure has to be 
added the bets placed with private bookmakers, bringing 
the total to approximately 250,000,000/. 

The total we spend on alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and 
gambling is 1,645,000,000/. and the total we spend on food 
is 1,414,000,0002. There is of course heavy taxation and 
other deduction to be made from the former category and 
there are 300,000,000/. of subsidies to be taken into con- 
sideration in the latter category, but the moral guilt 
indicated by the figures is obvious. There is such addiction 
to sport that the Chancellor of the Exchequer altered the 
time of his budget broadcast in order not to clash with the 
broadcast of a prize-fight. The amount we spend annually 
on reading-matter is 88,000,000/. Out of every pound 
which the people of this country spend on goods and 
services, 5s. is spent on food, 2s. 5d. on alcoholic drinks, 
2s. on tobacco, 1s. 10d. on clothing and footwear, 1s 943d. 
on rent and rates, 11d. on fuel and light, 10d. on travel, 
63d. on entertainment, and 34d. on reading-matter. There 
is a famine of paper for good purposes, while much paper 
is used for wasteful and harmful purposes. What could 
easily be spared from luxury industries in fuel, man-power, 
transport, food and so on would solve the economic crisis. 

I submit that the ‘ plenty ’’ myth is now seen to be 
what it always was. Yet instead of planning as a whole, 
we have had piece-meal measures, piece-meal increases of 
wages and shortening of hours. We are threatened with 
‘equal pay’ for men and women, which in the schools 
alone will mean an additional 14,000,000/. a year, and we 
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are threatened with having to pay people according to the 
number of their dependants. 

The root of the economic crisis is moral. Human 
nature is revealed as still selfish. It is not only capitalists 
but manual workers who will not work adequately for the 
common good beyond the profit motive. 

Manufacture for export. The number of persons 
employed in manufacture for export in 1939 was 990,000 : 
the number at the end of November 1946 was 1,440,000. 
However great the difficulties of re-conversion and re-equip- 
ment, they hardly explain why an increase of 45 per cent. 
in the labour force failed to produce an appreciable increase 
over the pre-war volume of exports. 

Coal. Between 1931 and 1937, while the average age 
of miners rose, the average output rose also. In 1938 the 
total coal output was 227,000,000 tons (as compared with 
190,000,000 tons in 1946). In 1937 the output per wage- 
earner per annum of saleable coal was 308 tons; in 1939 
it was 301-9 tons ; in 1940 it was 299-4 tons ; in 1941 it was 
295-8 tons; and in 1942 it was 287-1 tons. 

In 1937 44 per cent. of the miners were between the ages 
of 18 and 35. In 1943 the proportion was below 36 per 
cent. The number of coal-cutting machines in use rose 
from 7,729 in 1938 to 8,292 in 1945; the number of 
pneumatic picks from 12,923 to 20,557; the number of 
coalface conveyors from 5,623 to 6,317; the horse-power 
of electric motors used in mines from 2,229,000 to 2,554,000. 
In 1942, with fewer men than those employed in 1946, 
the output was nearly 30,000,000 tons more. In 1944 
voluntary absenteeism was 6 per cent. Between the time 
before the war and the time after the war, in spite of the 
increased mechanisation, the output per man shift declined 
from 23 cwt. to 20 cwt. ; the output per man at the coal-face 
fell from 3 tons to 2? tons.* Between 1943 and 1945, 
absenteeism rose from 12-4 per cent. to 16-3 per cent. and 
output per man shift fell by 3 per cent. 

Of the total imports of coal to Europe before the war, 
Germany provided 40 per cent. and Britain 32 per cent. 
To-day, Germany is exporting 15 per cent. of the total 
pre-war imports of Europe and Britain practically nothing, 
Internally France is producing 109 per cent. as compared 
with her pre-war output. 





* In the best mines in the U.S.A. nine tons are delivered by each man. 
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Mr Bowen, Liberal M.P. for Cardigan, recently said in 
the House of Commons that the real cause of poor produc- 
tion was the inaction of men under 30. In South Wales 
the absenteeism of men under 30 was three times as great 
as that of men over 40. When Mr Bowen asked why they 
worked only two shifts, the answer was that if they worked 
more there was nothing in the shops to buy. They had not 
been brought up to save. In the national coalfields in 
1946 voluntary absenteeism was 10-8 per cent., equivalent 
to 80,000,000 tons of coal. The difference in absenteeism 
in 1944 and 1946 meant the loss of 7,000,000 tons, more 
than would have prevented the breakdown in industry in 
February 1947. In the Cannock Chase coalfield absen- 
teeism averaged 20 per cent. for the whole of 1946: at 
one colliery it was 25 per cent. for the whole year. In the 
the whole country the output a head in 1946 was only 
fractionally better than in 1945 and about 50 tons below 
the 1941 figure. When the nationalisation of the coal 
mines came into effect in January 1947, absenteeism 
increased in January from 14-51 per cent. to 16-69 per cent. 
and was still more than twice the pre-war figure, and the 
output per man shift was still well below pre-war. On 
February 10 industry broke down. When the crisis was at 
its height, miners who would not work normal shifts 
wanted to work on Sundays in order to get the overtime 
pay. To save only 4 per cent. of our annual output of 
coal, the country had to suffer the fuel crisis, which cost 
the country 200,000,000/. of exports, to take only one 
item. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking on Feb. 27, 1947, 
pointed out that the number of men working on the 
national coal-fields was almost precisely the same as in 
1941. In that year, with less equipment, they produced 
206,000,000 tons. If that amount were produced now, 
he said, it would solve practically all our difficulties. In 
February, absenteeism was 17-76 per cent. and in March 
16-13 per cent.: each day 110,000 miners were off work: 
and the output per man shift was a ton. Experience in 
France shows that output is lower and cost of production 
higher in nationalised mines than in unnationalised. Yet 
in the White Paper of over thirty pages, with a whole 
section devoted to coal, there was not any reference what- 
ever to absenteeism. 

The trade unions opposed the introduction of displaced 
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persons into the mines. Throughout 1946 the entry of 
Poles into them was held up by threats of strike action. 
In the spring of 1947 it was at last agreed to admit a 
limited number. (It is significant that in 1936 the output 
of coal in hundredweights per man shift in Great Britain 
was 23-5 and in Poland 40.) 

The productive capacity of the coal mines to-day with 
their present equipment and man-power is 250,000,000 tons 
per annum ; the actual output is 190,000,000. 

For the introduction of the 5-day week in the mines 
on May 1, the arrangements made include that if men 
work their full five shifts, they receive a bonus of an addi- 
tional normal day’s pay and pieceworkers an additional 
16 per cent. on their earning. Overtime rates are raised 
to 14 times the normal and from Saturday afternoon to 
Sunday night double the normal. The President of the 
national miners’ union said, ‘ This agreement places the 
British miner in the best position of any in the world.’ 
The cost of the new settlement is estimated at 24,000,000. 
The miners’ leaders say that an organised 5-day week is 
being substituted for an unorganised one and that the 
output will not be reduced. But if output does not 
increase, the cost of getting a ton of coal will be two or 


three shillings more. On May 5 the miners’ five-day week 
began and the southern half of England was forbidden to 
warm rooms with gas or electricity. On that day the 
secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers said : 


‘In the very near future we shall begin negotiations for a new 
national wages structure based on the character and danger of 
the work. We have asked Mr Attlee, in the presence of Mr 
Shinwell, to take note of the fact that we expect that job to be 
done not later than December 31 of this year.’ They claimed 
compensation for injury at least equal to what a man would 
earn if working. That was to be expected in the very near 
future. This year they hoped to have a superannuation 
scheme which would give a pension approximate to a man’s 
guaranteed wage had he continued working.* 


Miners’ Coal. Between September 1945, and August 
1946, 699,000 miners used 4,746,000 tons of ‘ miners’ 
coal.’ The significance of this amount may be estimated 
by the fact that the engineering and other metal trades 





* Another aspect of the power of trade unions is that the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union has 41 members in the House of Commons. 
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used 3,817,900 tons in the same period. In 1938, 780,000 
miners drew 88,000 tons a week: in 1946, 697,000 drew 
90,000 tons a week. Domestic consumption had dropped 
from 881,000 tons to 599,000 tons in the same period. 

Housing. An ordinary bricklayer doing ordinary work 
can lay 800 or 900 bricks a day without hurting himself. 
(Recently a foreman laid 5,000 bricks in 5 days.) The 
normal performance is 300 bricks a day or less. Trade 
union builders are not allowed to work overtime or do 
piece-work. This is not enacted by the Government of the 
country but dictated by a vested interest, the trade unions. 

Railways. By January 1947, railway wages costs had 
risen by about 75 per cent. since 1939. The chief goods 
manager of the Great Western Railway, speaking on 
Jan. 13, 1947, said that at practically every recorded 
station the speed of working had greatly deteriorated, in 
some cases by as much as 33} per cent. In the spring of 
1947, after the crisis had become manifest, the National 
Union of Railwaymen pressed their claims for a 40-hour 
week and an increase of 1/.a week. The Railway Clerks’ 
Association pressed their claim for a 35-hour week and an 
increase of ll. a week. (At the last annual census of wages, 
in March 1946, the average earnings of railwaymen were 
121s. 6d., compared with 114s. 1d., the average wage in the 
principal industries.) Russia has restored the 8-hour 
day in place of the 7-hour one. 

Strikes. It has been pointed out that a man, if he is in 
Code 12 of PAYE, earning 61. a week, can go on strike for 
fow teen days and at the end of the year be only 31. worse 
off and have had a first-class gamble for a good rise in 
wages. Most of the strikes last from ten to fourteen days. 
In the first two months of 1947 the number of working 
days lost by strikes was 572,000 as against 303,000 in the 
first two months of 1946. 

Objection to paying income-tax has been and is a 
general factor in reducing output. 

Here is a recent pronouncement : 


‘A survey shows that adoption of the five-day week is be- 
coming more general. We are marching towards the day when 
mankind will be free from the curse of Saturday morning 
labour.’ * 





* ©Coal,’ the National Coal Board’s Journal, first issue. 
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Owing to the pressure for increase in wages, in 1946 the 
amount of money payable after income-tax had been paid 
was 7,000,000,000/.; yet there was only 6,000,000,000/. 
worth of goods available for purchase. The combined 
policy of inflation and rationing, it has been said, ‘ reduces 
production and promotes idleness, graft, black marketing, 
profiteering, and stagnation, and enhances time given to 
wangling, queueing, and scrounging.’ 

The manual workers, having been indoctrinated with 
not working to increase the profits of capitalists, have been 
blinded to the fact that, at the worst, capitalists can get 
only a percentage of the profit: the workers are really 
producing for the community, and in so far as they fail to 
do so, they lower the standard of living. The President 
of the Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union said on 
April 4, 1947, dealing with the housing problem : 


‘ The really important factor is the low output of the men 
employed, who appear to think that they are getting their 
revenge on profiteering employers for generations of ill-treat- 
ment when, in fact, they are depriving their own families and 
working-class colleagues of decent houses. . . . An enormous 
increase in output is easily possible.’ 


The coal miners first’ said that, if their wages were raised, 
they would ‘deliver the goods.’ Then they said that if 
the industry was nationalised they would do so. Finally 
they demanded an extravagant ‘ charter.’ The cession of 
every one of their demands has had this one good feature, 
that no excuse is now left for not increasing production. 
The end of the vista is harder work. The Labour Party is 
now, in words of an article in ‘ The Times Literary Supple- 
ment,’ ‘ Attleean in telling its followers to be good boys: 
you cannot have a revolution all the time: the party was 
yesterday.’ 

We have been deceiving ourselves with the notion that 
the problems confronting us are purely political and 
economic. They are fundamentally moral and therefore 
spiritual. The fact is that we are not developed morally 
enough to be freed from the economic stimulus—the 
fear of dismissal, the economic pressure which drives men 
into mining and foundry work, and women into cotton 
mills and other unattractive occupations. 

If adequate work and the right kinds of work are not 
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forthcoming voluntarily, then either we shall have a low 
standard of living or we shall be ‘directed’ to work. 
Mr Bernard Shaw pointed out long ago that there are only 
two ways of getting production: either to tell a man to 
earn his living or to secure him his living and see that he 
earns it.* 

There has been widespread moral deterioration. Take, 
for example, common dishonesty. In 1946 the Great 
Western Railway had 300,000 towels taken: only four 
were returned. The loss of cups and mugs to the Southern 
Railway is in the region of 7,000 a week. But what 
example is shown by the Government? Up to 1946 
Dr Trevelyan’s royalties on ‘English Social History ’ 
amounted to 42,000/.: note that this was earned by the 
work of the author: yet the state took from him 39,000I. 
When it was revealed that British in Germany swindled 
their country out of 40,000,000/., the responsible minister 
treated it as a joke. The holders of L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
preference stock are to be mulcted of 48 per cent. of their 
capital and 60 per cent. of their income. Divorces go up 
by leaps and bounds and the Government connive at 
polygamy by paying grants to any woman cohabiting with 
a man in the services. Juvenile delinquency abounds. 

Roots of this deterioration are to be found not only in 
the homes but in the lessening of demands made on the 
children in the primary schools. The problem is not to be 
solved by the ‘ Agreed Syllabus ’ or by churches that care 
for religious minorities in other countries and deny the 
freedom of the wireless to religious minorities in their 
own country. What is needed is an all-round tightening 
up of our national life: discipline in the home, in school ; 
education for work first and leisure second and the discipline 
of hard work in school and in industry, which is essential to 
character ; and strength of character in the Government. 


R. F. RATTRAY. 





* «The Impossibilities of Anarchism,’ in ‘Our Corner,’ 1888. 
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Art. 8.—A. J. B.: SOME EPISODES IN BIOGRAPHY. 


In the month of May 1930 I went to Oxford to see my 
friend H. A. L. Fisher. He was then Warden of New 
College, and I found him, in his beautiful room overlooking 
the Quad, sitting behind his huge writing table, stacked 
with the M.S. and proofs of his great History of Europe 
then in process of publication. In such surroundings 
there could be little danger of discounting the labour of 
book-writing, and this was in fact the subject on which 
I wanted to consult him. Lord Balfour had died a couple 
of months before, and after weighing the pros and cons 
of choosing a biographer from inside his own family, it 
had been decided that I, his niece, should undertake the 
work. But I wanted another opinion as to whether a 
person who had never written anything longer than a 
magazine article was fit, even technically, to embark on a 
full-length biography covering fifty years of political life. 
And what a fifty years ! 

‘It all depends,’ said the Warden, pushing up his 
spectacles on his high benign forehead and fixing his pale 
blue eyes rather dubiously upon me; ‘it all depends on 
whether you can keep up the long wave-length. You 
have to feel the rhythm of a book like that.’ We decided 
eventually that, unlike playing on the violin, this was one 
of the things that you do not know whether you can do 
till you try. H. A. L. Fisher encouraged me to try. The 
first step was of course to make a survey of material. A 
dozen or so of very large tin boxes and a great quantity of 
smaller ones were stuffed to bursting with letters and 
papers, some of which appeared to have been subjected at 
various times to some sort of indexing. But the systems 
on which this had been begun had varied with a succession 
of private secretaries, one of whom had been inspired to file 
letters neither under date, nor subject, nor authorship. A fat 
folder labelled ‘ Letters from Lords’ belonged to the period 
of this functionary’s handling of Lord Balfour’s papers. 

I soon saw that the classifying of all this mass of raw 
material must be a work of time, in which it would not 
do to take anything for granted. One big trunk seemed 
at first sight to contain nothing but police reports on the 
activities of the Irish Land League in 1887. But when the 
faded pink tape tying up the first bundle crumbled at my 
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touch and the papers fell apart, there in the midst of them, 
like a pearl in an oyster, was a handwritten letter from 
Lord Salisbury to his nephew, proffering his rare advice on 
a problem of Irish government. 

In 1930 not many people who had worked with 
‘A. J. B.’ when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland in the 
troubled years between 1887 and 1891 were still alive. 
But one of them was Lord Carson, and I determined that 
I must see him as soon as I knew enough about the subject 
not to waste his time. Then one day I found a memoran- 
dum signed ‘ Edward Carson,’ written to Sept 10, 1887, 
the day after the famous riot at Mitchelstown in County 
Cork, describing what he had seen of the happenings in 
the town. With this memorandum was a letter from the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, explaining how he had en- 
couraged Carson (newly appointed Crown Prosecutor) to 
send this eye-witness account to supplement the official 
reports when the storm should burst upon Balfour in the 
House of Commons. For Balfour had just got his Crimes 
Act through in face of bitter Irish obstruction, and the 
prosecution of William O’Brien, M.P., at Mitchelstown 
for a seditious speech, was the first under the new law. 
There had been a serious clash between the police and the 
mob outside the Court House, and ‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town ’ became a slogan of the Home Rulers for many years 
to come. And even now, more than forty years later, fierce 
echoes seemed to rise from the uncomprehended memories 
of my childhood, and, impatient as a child, I feared to 
lose a moment before talking with the only remaining 
person who could tell me the story as it happened. Seizing 
the telephone, I made an appointment to visit Lord Carson 
next day. I went to bed tormented with fear lest he die 
in the night. But when I arrived at his house in Eaton 
Place, there he was, rising painfully from his armchair and 
bidding me in his beautiful deep Irish voice to sit down and 
drink a cup of tea. 

To start him talking about Land League days was an 
easy matter, and, as the past took hold of him, the old 
man struggled up again out of his chair and strode up and 
down the room, his great shoulders black against the 
window, and when he turned, the light bringing out the 
furrows on his long lean face. Smouldering fires leapt at 
the remembrance of an Ireland where law was openly 
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defied, crime went unpunished, and terrorism triumphed. 
I could have watched and listened to him for hours, but 
time was passing, and he had never yet mentioned the 
Mitchelstown episode. So at last I asked him whether he 
could tell me anything about that affair. ‘I could,’ he said. 
‘Because,’ I went on, ‘I have found a contemporary de- 
scription among A. J. B.’s papers. May I read it to you?’ 
* Do, me dear, do,’ he said eagerly, ‘ I was there myself.’ 

I took out the memorandum, or rather a type-written 
copy of it, made not because I had thought beforehand of 
what I meant to do, but because I never took an original 
document out of the room where I worked. So, though 
Lord Carson sat down beside me on the sofa, he had no 
notion at first that the memorandum was his own. Indeed 
he interrupted once to make a correction. One sentence 
described the crowd flocking into Mitchelstown on the 
morning before the trial. ‘It consisted of about 4,000 
persons ’ (so ran the memorandum) ‘ and there were about 
150 men on horseback.’ 

‘More like 500,’ exclaimed Lord Carson. I read on, 
he listening now with the most critical attention. We got 
to the scene in the Square, the police drawn up in front of 
their barracks, battered and bleeding, the fleeing mob, 
and one or two corpses lying in the open. ‘That’s how 
it was,’ he said, ‘ that’s what I saw too.’ Then followed a 
sentence describing Mr Dillon, M.P., who had been 
haranguing the mob before the row broke out. ‘ He 
appeared very much cowed, and looked more wretched 
than usual.’ 

I suppose the words struck a chord. ‘ Who wrote 
this ?’ suddenly roared Lord Carson. ‘ You did,’ I said. 
With a great shout of delighted laughter he seized the 
paper, and seemed as disappointed as a child when he 
found it was not in his handwriting. But the flood of 
reminiscence was unloosed again. He told of how he had 
written the memorandum on his return to Dublin from 
Mitchelstown, for the Chief Secretary whom he had never 
yet seen face to face. ‘I had forgotten all about it,’ he 
said, ‘to think that I see it again after forty years!’ Then 
he talked about the change that had come over every- 
one who had been fighting the losing battle for law and 
order in Ireland, from officers of the Crown to the youngest 
policeman, when they began to realise that now they had 
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a Minister who could be trusted to back them up. Spell- 
bound I listened. Great advocate, great orator, mighty 
hater, and loyal lover of his country—Carson was all these 
things, and I saw him as them all on the evening I brought 
his youth back to him with a bit of paper. 

‘It’s courage, me dear,’ he remarked when, relapsing 
once more into a courteous old gentleman, he saw me off 
his doorstep in Eaton Place. ‘Courage! A. J. B. had 
it; Ihadit. It’s the secret of life!’ 


* * * * * 


Another very illuminating conversation was one with 
Mr Lloyd George in 1933. My book was well under way 
by that time, and some of the chapters in draft, waiting 
for finishing touches. Mr Lloyd George’s political life 
and A. J. B.’s had run alongside one another for so long, 
first as opponents and then as colleagues, and had followed 
so strange a course that there were few people whose point 
of view I was more curious to try to discover. Kindly he 
invited me to go down to Churt one Sunday and join 
a family party at luncheon. 

Anyone who ever listened to Mr Lloyd George in private 
conversation will agree that it would have been as easy to 
stick a drawing-pin through mercury as to peg down on 
paper the brilliance of his ranging talk. Even more 
impossible is it to convey the expression of his twinkling 
eyes, or the power of mimicry he could put into every 
description of a scene. No two men could be physically 
more unlike than he and A. J. B., yet when he jumped up 
from the luncheon table to illustrate my uncle’s way of 
sauntering into a room with his eye-glasses dangling from 
his hand, the vision of the tall figure and the loping walk 
was startlingly vivid. The best way to reproduce any 
impression of the conversation is to give the notes I made 
of it that same evening, just as they are : 


Ll. G. at once opened the subject of my book, asking where 
I had got to. I said ‘1906’ and he said, ‘ Ah, I had known 
him fifteen years as an opponent by then.’ 

Self: ‘What did you feel about him as an opponent ? 
Do you think he was as formidable in debate as he was reputed 
to be ?’ 

Ll. G.: ‘ Oh, tremendous.’ 

Self: ‘Would you say among the first six you had ever 
known ?’ 
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Li. G.: ‘ First six? First three. I would put him with 
Gladstone and Joe Chamberlain. Gladstone was terrific’ 
(he then described him, imitating his gestures and voice). 
‘Chamberlain of course had a much narrower range than 
A. J. B., and only one method—a brutal method if you like.’ 

Self: ‘ Could A. J. B. be brutal ? ’ 

Ll. G.: ‘ Ruthless. He could be whatever he chose really. 
He was a master. When I came into the House in 1890 he 
had already put the fear of himself into the Irishmen. I didn’t 
see the beginnings of that. They were careful of rousing him 
by the time I saw them.’ 

Self: ‘ Even Parnell ? ’ 

Ll. G.: ‘I never heard him cross swords with Parnell. I 
don’t know how that would have turned out. But Parnell 
was not a debater, he spoke very seldom, and then said what he 
had to say, and that was all. I doubt whether even A. J. B. 
could have got under his skin. I think A. J. B. was at his 
best when he was determined to say nothing. You should 
look through the Tariff Debates in 1904 and 1905 and pick out 
one or two passages. Although with him so much was manner.’ 

Here the talk became general for a time. When it came 
back to A. J. B. Mr Lloyd George said: ‘ He was a generous 
adversary. After our great fights on the Education Bill he 
said to John Morley, who told me: ‘* When you (the Liberals) 
come in you will have to give Lloyd George office, and it ought 
to be high office.’””’ That was a very generous thing to say. 
But, do you know, I believe if it had not been for Hugh Cecil 
and the High Churchmen I could have come to an agreement 
with him over the Education Bill. I often wish I had asked 
him for a private talk and tried.’ 

Self: ‘You surprise me very much. Could you really 
have come to an agreement about putting the Church Schools 
on the rates ?’ 

Ll. G.: ‘I think we could have agreed on a compromise 
about the single school areas, which were really the great 
difficulty. But I can’t prove it, my impression is only from 
watching him in the Committee stage.’ 

There was more talk of the Education Act, and of A. J. B. 
as a constructive statesman. ‘He knew as much about 
Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill as Wyndham did. In fact for a 
great Bill like that a Minister must have the Prime Minister 
behind him with the requisite knowledge.’ 

The talk drifted to current affairs, till I brought it back to 
A. J. B. and the date 1916, with a question about the Lloyd 
George Coalition Government which I had determined if 
possible to put to him before leaving. Great personal bitter- 
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ness had been generated in political circles by the fall of the 
Asquith Government, and although A. J. B. himself was almost 
immune from such feelings it happened that the question of 
his own fitness for the office he had been holding had come much 
to the fore. I had to try to get as near the truth as I could 
about this part of the story. 

Self: ‘ Why were you so determined he should leave the 
Admiralty in your Government ? ’ 

Il. G.: ‘Why? One most simple reason. It was never 
his job. Asquith ought never to have put him there. A. J. B. 
ought never to have had an office that involved a mass of 
detail. He was not a man for detail. In war the Admiralty 
and War Office are nothing but detail—I had the War Office 
myself for a time and I know. What A. J. B. was needed for 
was big lines—policy. I was determined to put him where I 
could use him for that—I was determined, and you see I did 
put him in the right place; he was a magnificent Foreign 
Minister.’ 

Self: ‘ You felt that ?’ 

Ll. G.: ‘Yes, indeed, all through. And remember the 
Admiralty was an 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. job all those four years. 
No one over middle age could do it. Carson couldn’t. I was 
much against putting Carson there, but some of them insisted 
—it was Cecil and Curzon and Long, I think—I don’t know why. 
But I had to give way. But he couldn’t manage the work. 
Geddes was the only man who had the strength for it.’ 

Self: ‘Then it had nothing to do with anything that 
actually happened while A. J. B. was at the Admiralty ? ’ 

Ll. G.: ‘Certainly with no specific thing. I wish I had 
explained this to him. I only heard later that he wondered 
why I did it.’ 

Self: ‘He sometimes speculated upon it. He used to 
wonder whether he had been slow to perceive that the convoy 
system must be adopted.’ 

Dl. G.: ‘Ah! He could hardly have got that through. 
The Service objections were so violent. I think it was five 
months later before I could get it done. You must compare 
dates, and you will find that the really heavy sinkings only 
began in October or November 1916. No, A. J. B. could not 
have got that done in his time.’ 


Conversations like these were the plums in a rich pud- 
ding. Of all A. J. B.’s former colleagues there was one 
whose help and advice was always forthcoming in matters 
great or small, Austen Chamberlain spared himself no 
pains, and the accuracy of his memory was only equalled 
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by the beautiful order in which he kept his papers. I 
turned to him first when I was writing about the split in 
the Unionist Party in 1903 over Tariff Reform, when his 
father resigned from A. J. B.’s Government, but Austen 
remained in, accepting the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, vacated by Mr Ritchie. The appointment 
was the cleverest stroke of A. J. B.’s career as a Party 
leader, and whatever calculations may have inspired it 
there was certainly one on which he absolutely relied—the 
unwavering loyalty of both Chamberlains, father and son, 
to the spirit of the agreement arrived at between them. 
But Austen’s position had been difficult and delicate, and 
it was only the need for getting the facts quite accurate 
that gave me courage to ask him to supply the background 
from the Chamberlain point of view. Perhaps in our 
first talk about it I betrayed too much anxiety to be tact- 
ful ; at any rate I wondered when I left him what thoughts 
were passing behind the monocle which had never once 
dropped from his eye. But a day or two later he invited 
himself to tea, and brought with him a packet of papers 
tied up with a faded pink tape. 

‘I have not unfastened this,’ he said. ‘I want you 
to know that I have not re-read these letters. They 
passed between my father and me when I was a member 
of Arthur’s Government and my father was carrying on 
his campaign outside. You will find criticisms of Arthur, 
and probably some exasperation, but nothing, I am sure, 
that I had rather you did not read.’ 

That was, I think, very typical of Austen Chamberlain. 
Often our talks wandered beyond the matter in hand, 
on to current politics, and great political figures, past and 
present. In such conversation he impressed one mainly 
by his vast experience. His way of looking at things did 
not often come as a revelation of a point of view, or of a 
range of ideas far beyond the natural reach of the ordinary 
person. He was not in the top flight among statesmen 
(an academic friend of mine once said he would have 
marked him 8 +), but he was a very highly trained Minister, 
and as courageous as he was upright. In his profession 
of politics there was nothing amateurish about him. 

Thus I hunted every trail I could find, with varying 
success. Some of the people who kindly put their memories 
at my disposal were only able, when it came to the point, to 
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recall what they themselves had said or done on the occa- 
sion in question. Others had forgotten even that. Bad 
memory goes with Cecil blood (A. J. B. himself was wont 
to remark that if only he could remember half the things 
that had happened to him in the course of his life, he would 
be a very interesting person !), but it becomes annoying 
when it blots out all recollection of interesting events. 
For instance, I knew from documentary evidence that the 
news of the political crisis which led to the break-up of Mr 
Asquith’s Coalition Government in December 1916 was 
brought by Lord Robert Cecil to the bedside of A. J. B. 
who had been laid up all the time it had been coming to its 
climax. To Lord Robert therefore I went for some 
description of A. J. B.’s first reactions. ‘I can’t have 
been there,’ said he. ‘I don’t think I could have forgotten 
telling A. J. B. about that.’ ‘Somebody else of the same 
name must have done so, no doubt,’ I answered rather 
acridly—and there we had to leave it. 

I suppose that the first essential for a portrait is that 
the artist should know exactly what he wants to put down. 
Whether he has the skill to create something at all like it 
is altogether a different matter. I had my own ideas 
about my uncle, but he had been nearly forty before my 
childish recollections of him even began. Some impres- 
sions were supplied by intimate friends of his youth, partly 
from letters and diaries, partly from memory—enough to 
show that the A. J. B. of earlier years had been in one or 
two respects different from the one I had known. So, 
for me, the question arose whether my picture would be 
truer to life if I asked for some comments on it before it 
was finished. I consulted Lady Wemyss, than whom no 
one seemed to me so well fitted to advise, and she was 
definitely in favour of my showing certain chapters to 
certain people at this stage, and thought the best way to do 
it would be toinvite them for a week-end to Stanway, her 
home in Gloucestershire, when I would read aloud to them 
parts of my book. 

It was rather a formidable prospect. The mere fact 
that I had known them all since I was a child left me with- 
out illusions about the devastating critical faculties behind 
the perfect manners of this group of men and women, 
born and bred in the Victorian age, who had belonged to 
that brilliant set which used to be known as ‘the Souls.’ 
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The proposed guests were all people whose judgment on 
my book seemed to me vital. I did feel, approaching the 
door of Stanway, that I had courted an ordeal that might 
well end in an all-round agony and disaster, none the less 
palpable for the consummate art with which we should all 
try to disguise our awareness of it. 

Lady Wemyss had promised to invite nobody outside 
our agreed list. But even as she greeted me at the front 
door, I felt that she had some confession to make. 

‘ Who is it ? ’ I asked, after listening for some minutes 
to her preamble. 

‘Only dear Barrie,’ she murmured: ‘he wanted so 
much to come.’ 

Only dear Barrie! ‘'.'y Sir James Barrie whom 
I had never met in my life! But there was nothing to be 
done about it now, except follow my hostess into the great 
hall, where shafts of evening light were streaming down 
from the high windows and flooding the honey-coloured 
stone of that wonderful room. The tea-tables were being 
brought in, the company gathering round. It was, after 
all, ‘ dear Barrie ’ who, for me anyhow, put embarrassment 
to flight. I believe, moreover, that this was exactly 
what this supreme master of tact had set himself to do, 
though at the moment I was conscious only of the oddity 
of the scene. For Barrie was reluctantly abandoning his 
occupation of flicking pennies up to the lofty ceiling, with 
little bits of stamp paper attached to them, which were 
supposed to stick when the penny clattered down, and 
indeed sometimes did. I think he said an Australian 
soldier had taught him this accomplishment. He seemed 
as eager as a child for approbation. A more tiresome trick 
it would be hard to imagine. Perhaps for this very reason 
it radiated an atmosphere of ease. But who except Barrie 
would have thought of doing it in just that way ? 

I kept no notes of the Stanway readings, or of the 
conversations which sprang out of them. They brought 
me greater reward even than I had dared to hope, and in- 
creased my confidence of being on the right track so that 
the finishing of the book was made immensely easier. 
But it was only after it was in print that I realised that I 
had immunised myself in advance against almost all the 
critics whose opinion would matter to me very much ! 


BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 





( 446 ) 
Art. 9—BRITISH DEER. 


SHOULD any scheme now on foot for the conservation of 
wild life take real shape, the most interesting problem, per- 
haps, will be that of our English deer. Their position has 
altered considerably during recent years, without attracting 
as much attention as might have been supposed in view of 
their great importance to our very limited fauna. It is, 
indeed, rather curious that these, the most outstanding of 
our wild animals, are probably the least known, even to 
outdoor people. In a recent broadcast Mr Vesey Fitz- 
gerald remarked that any species of bat was merely ‘ a bat ’ 
to the ordinary observer, and much the same could be said 
of deer. I remember when an outlying roebuck was 
disturbed by a pack of West Country hounds and nobody 
could declare positively whether it was a roe or fallow deer. 
Upon another occasion, when a mere boy I described some 
fallow deer recently seen to an old sportsman, who imme- 
diately pronounced them to have been Japanese; and 
similar mistakes, incredible to an expert, are common even 
to-day. 

With deer, as with many animals, in the absence of pro- 
nounced features such as antlers, distinctions are more 
readily apparent at a glance to a practised eye than defin- 
able upon paper. All deer have common characteristics, 
and there may be as many points of resemblance as of dis- 
similarity. Females are often difficult to distinguish, 
while immature antlers often cause confusion. Individuals 
of the same species also are subject to marked variations, 
particularly, again, in the matter of antlers. Looking 
down from my walls at this moment are two fine red-deer 
heads which bear little resemblance to one another, al- 
though each is unmistakable. 

If a wild animal can be defined as anything running 
wild, the best-informed naturalist would find difficulty in 
enumerating every species of deer at large in this island. 
Five are more or less generally recognised, including the 
Japanese and Manchurian stock, not admitted to the list 
of British mammals a generation ago, but now accepted as 
permanent, if alien, residents. Whether these petite 
Asiatics will ever become widely distributed remains to be 
seen. To date they are better known as semi-domesticated 
than woodland animals, the Japanese deer being particu- 
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larly popular as an ornament to timbered grounds. Heisa 
pretty little beast, conforming rather to the red deer in 
shape and elaphine antlers, to the fallow in spotted pelt and 
long, pointed tail. He also resembles and indeed surpasses 
the red in his uncertain temper. A Japanese buck can be 
as aggressive as a pugnacious old billy-goat, and if larger 
would be considered a dangerous animal. In captivity he 
is not always a success for this reason. 

In addition to these five, ‘escapes’ from privately 
owned fancy herds have frequently occurred and still occur, 
founding little alien colonies which survive for long or 
short periods according to circumstances. Thus there are 
many localities in which deer, wild but not indigenous, 
may be found. Two only of the five species named are 
strictly natives, these being the big red and the small roe, 
and whether the roe can legitimately claim national status 
south of the Tweed is uncertain. His present abundance 
—even that being local—in Dorset and South Devon is due 
to introduction within living memory. 

Once installed, the roe spread rapidly, but for some un- 
accountable reason its westward progress has been checked. 
One should rather say, perhaps, that it checked itself, like 
the spread of the nightingale, there being no apparent 
factors to prevent unlimited penetrations. No convincing 
reason has been suggested, and whatever the cause—mere 
chance, a weakening of the colonisation urge, or the lack of 
some condition essential to the roe’s economy—the western 
range of this species has not altered notably for a quarter 
of a century, although a marked increase occurred during 
the years between the two great wars. 

Wildest of his order, he is seldom seen unless disturbed, 
and as compared with others does very little damage, 
except possibly in young plantings. He is disliked by 
hunting people, being the most common, though innocent 
and doubtless unwilling, red-herring which few foxhounds 
and no harrier can resist; and since the interests of 
forestry or sport predominate in most English woodlands, 
the roe has not made many friends. For that matter no 
British animal is better able to take care of himself. 
Tenacious, elusive, and almost entirely nocturnal in 
southern England, he is very difficult to destroy ; and up 
to a certain point his skill at self-effacement works to his 
disadvantage, since by attracting so little attention, he 
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excites very little sympathy. Indeed, ‘ out of sight, out of 
mind ’ in effect summarises the roe’s position. Nobody 
thinks very much about him. Even the keenest naturalist 
may study the woodland fauna for a long while without 
meeting this sprite of the dark glades, who seldom stirs far 
from the thickets before dusk falls, and is so light of hoof 
that, almost literally, his ‘ feet in the jungle leave no mark.’ 
He is a small animal, standing little more than two feet at 
the shoulder, closely resembling a rabbit in colour and 
easily distinguishable from the fallow by his spotless pelt 
and short pronged antlers which are not unlike bleached 
stubs of the hawthorn or hazel growth in which he so often 
lives. They certainly could not be mistaken for the broad 
palmated beams of the fallow-buck. 

The fallow, commonest of English deer, whether wild 
or in the semi-domesticated state, is unquestionably a 
resident of long standing. His introduction at some time 
is not challenged, however, although the earliest date has 
not been recorded. There is a supposition that the 
founders of his race were brought from Bengal, while 
James I imported a Scandinavian variety to strengthen 
the existing strain. But whatever his ancestry, there can 
be little doubt that the fallow deer has always been the 
most generally distributed over England in the wild state. 
Under all conditions he is the least shy, and therefore the 
most frequently seen. He might also be described as 
the conventional deer—the deer of fiction. Certainly the 
author of ‘ As You Like It’ had this species in mind when 
he wrote about ‘ the poor dappled fools ’ which the banished 
Duke could not hunt without some prickings of conscience. 
William Shakespeare should have known the deer of his 
time well enough, since he got into trouble for stealing 
them. The poet Thompson, again, knew only ‘ dappled,’ 
and therefore fallow, deer. We read about Robin Hood 
shooting ‘ bucks ’ or ‘ does,’ not as a rule ‘ stags ’ or ‘ hinds.’ 
Even Queen Victoria’s hounds bore the name of ‘ buck- 
hounds,’ this being considered merely a quaint misnomer, 
although probably it was a literal survival, since it is likely 
that most of the deer hunted by the nobles of an earlier 
period in their own demesnes were fallow. The herds 
which have persisted in areas such as the New Forest, the 
heather country of Surrey, and the Welsh Marches are 
doubtless descendants of the original stock, augmented by 
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deserters which find their way from the comparative 
captivity of parks to join their emancipated brothers. The 
majority of wild English fallow deer owe their free state to 
self-introduction. The red, alone of his order, can claim 
the distinction of unchallenged natural origin, and the 
survival of so large an animal in this populous island under 
circumstances so adverse is probably unique. 

It is true that, apart from Scotland, where the position 
is entirely different and therefore outside the argument, the 
red deer’s range is limited. Up toa certain point, however, 
its comparative abundance in country like the south-west 
is particularly interesting, since although helped by a 
measure of preservation, it has survived more than one 
crisis in its history owing to its own tenacity and the 
character of its habitat. 

Whether red deer were ever very numerous over 
England as a whole is doubtful, the expression ‘ ever’ in 
this case covering the period since this country was at 
least reasonably settled or populated. Even the conditions 
which prevailed at the time of the Norman Conquest could 
scarcely have maintained vast herds of animals voracious 
enough to defeat any serious attempts at husbandry. 
The ‘open fields’ of those early days, being unfenced 
except with hurdles, would have produced little if open also 
to Cervus elaphus in numerical strength. Red deer, in 
their very different line of business, would have been as 
injurious to the early agriculturist as the wolf to the herds- 
man. Vigorous war was waged upon the wolf, and it may 
reasonably be assumed that people capable of controlling 
the one animal could deal effectively—even if surrepti- 
tiously—with the other. A deer is more easily killed than 
a wolf, not to mention being far more useful when dead, 
and one may rest assured that the early agriculturists in 
deer-infested country saved their crops while keeping their 
households well supplied with venison. Far from the deer 
roaming the land in teeming multitudes, every inference 
suggests the reverse. Upon the whole, the history of our 
largest indigenous animals—deer, wolf, and boar—is much 
the same: a slow retreat before civilisation, a final stand 
in the wildest districts. Wolf and boar suffered eventual 
extermination, from which the red deer was saved in cer- 
tain parts of the country only by drastic legislation. In- 
deed, the very harshness of the Norman laws implies a 
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scarcity and need for strict preservation, as in the case of 
beasts and birds threatened with extinction in our own 
time. The cruel laws were products of a cruel age, and 
since everything is relative, the savage penalties appear to 
have been little more effective than the nominal sentences 
now imposed for corresponding offences. 

Even under the old tyrannical system it seems clear 
that the deer were mainly confined to a few royal forests, 
and there more or less numbered and graded, almost like 
modern moorland cattle or ponies. Whenever a hunted 
deer ran to a point outside the protected area and escaped, 
a close watch was kept on him. He was slotted, followed, 
harboured wherever he lay, and eventually piloted back to 
the forest where he belonged. Apparently all outstanding 
animals were known to the wardens, as they might be now 
to ghillies on a Scottish estate, and they were even given 
distinguishing degrees. For example, a stag that had 
once been hunted by the king’s hounds became a ‘ Hart 
Royal,’ and was entitled to special protection ever after- 
wards. That did not necessarily amount to much, how- 
ever. Even during the early Hanoverian period poaching 
was so rife or protection so inadequate that the famous 
Duke of Cumberland gave orders for all the red deer in 
Wolmer Forest to be caught alive and removed to Windsor, 
where a closer watch could be kept upon them. Actually 
about thirty stags were shifted, and to accomplish as much 
His Highness must have had some good foresters or the 
deer were very different from the wild, elusive animals we 
know to-day. To clear Exmoor or even one North Devon 
parish at short notice would present practical difficulties 
which might conceivably be regarded as insuperable. 

Evacuating Wolmer did not stop poaching, however. 
There was more legislation against it during the reign of 
George ITI, and doubtless the same state of affairs continued 
as long as there were deer to steal and the type of man who 
would poach any game under any conditions. With the 
modification of the laws, which meant the end of official 
protection, the status of wild deer rapidly deteriorated, and, 
as usual, the larger species was the first to go. While a 
remnant survived in the New Forest and Wolmer country, 
over southern England generally red deer were regarded 
as extinct a hundred years ago, except in the mountainous 
parts of Devon and West Somerset, where the ancient 
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forests or chases of Dartmoor and Exmoor provided more 
effective protection than any law. The Dartmoor herd 
was eventually wiped out. The stern character of the 
country offered no inducement to the stag-hunter, and since 
the deer constituted an agricultural problem, they suffered 
organised extermination. Exmoor, together with the 
adjoining country, both on the Somerset and Devonshire 
side, was in a somewhat different case, and there the 
interests of sport have been mainly responsible for pre- 
serving the finest of our mammals. 

Thus in England, even as in Scotland, the role of the 
red deer is still to provide sport, although no longer neces- 
sarily the sport of kings. Still a royal beast, the stag has 
outlived his generation, or at least the conditions to which 
he belonged. He is too big an animal for the congested 
English wild to accommodate, except artificially. His 
appetite and habits are too prodigal for indulgence in 
agricultural country, and many sporting people of the 
more zsthetic modern type consider him too beautiful to 
be hunted or shot. He exists, a magnificent survival, and 
@ more assured place should certainly be found for him in 
a land whose meagre fauna is so enriched by his presence. 
Much of the West Country, particularly North and Mid- 
Devon, is well adapted to provide a natural home for 
deer. The very considerable acreage of brake and wood- 
land, quite unsuitable for cultivation, the molinia moors, 
and the great wastes of Exmoor and Dartmoor offer a 
habitat that could scarcely be surpassed. Indeed, suitable 
conditions extend from West Somerset to well over the 
Cornish border, and throughout the greater part of this 
area red deer either already exist or have occurred within 
recent years. Hampshire and Surrey need scarcely be 
mentioned, and with very little reintroduction the red 
monarch might recover much of his former kingdom, 
extending over practically all the southern coastal counties. 
In theory this sounds attractive, but the practical difficulty 
lies in agricultural interests, with which the existence of 
numerous wild herds is now more incompatible than ever. 
It is true that much of their present range is ordinary 
farmland and not all protected by any means. In 
Somerset and Devon, however, the position is exceptional. 
The deer survive largely through the goodwill of the 
farmers, who regard them as a traditional feature of the 
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country. One would scarcely expect a similar outlook 
elsewhere. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the red stag is not 
content to remain in the woodland glades or, like the 
forest pony, accept the control imposed by a reasonably 
strong fence. His range extends to the best feeding- 
grounds within reach of his long-striding legs, and control 
of any kind is the last thing to which he will submit. Right 
of access is claimed wherever he goes, and since no ordinary 
hedge can stop him, he reaps the full benefit of his privi- 
leges. His standard of living has also risen with changing 
conditions. When more of the country was covered with 
forest, red deer certainly could—even if they actually did 
not—support themselves. They can do so now in many 
Highland forests, where supplementary fare, such as a 
dole of hay during hard weather, is considered helpful but 
not essential, like the artificial feeding of wild pheasants. 
In the south, however, the position is very different. 
During many generations of life in a land of man-made 
abundance, the deer have become habitually, if not indeed 
necessarily, dependent upon cultivated crops, including, of 
course, enclosed pasturage. Many could live on wild 
herbage, no doubt, like hill sheep, if unable to wander, but 
a@ more appetising diet is naturally preferred when at their 
disposal. As rooks flock to the newly sown field although 
their usual sources of supply are open to them, so deer, 
for choice, levy toll upon the green crops, and being mis- 
chievous as well as voracious, their invasion in strength 
amounts to devastation. 

Of course they can be excluded by a special fence, 
particularly when this is placed on the top of a bank to 
prevent a clean jump, the stout galvanised-iron mesh 
known as ‘ pig-netting’ being most effective. It is also 
probable that the tillage of the future will be better pro- 
tected—assuming that any red deer remain to be excluded 
—since already in many districts iron fences are replacing 
the old hedgerow system. Until that eminently utili- 
tarian but unattractive state is reached, we are still faced 
with the status quo, and the fate of the English wild red 
deer remains a problem likely to arise in the near future. 

It is not necessary here to discuss ways and means or 
whether existing institutions should remain or be abolished. 
Upon one point, however, there can be no doubt. If red 
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deer are too big and beautiful to be hunted or stalked, 
wandering stags certainly should not be at the mercy of 
any irresponsible rustic with a shotgun, any more than a 
swan should be shot on a river by the chance fowler. A 
salmon may not lawfully be taken with a lantern and 
pitchfork : nor should a stray stag be peppered with rabbit- 
shot or trapped in a jump by a harrow or any similar cruel 
device. 

On principle and decidedly in practice, so fine an animal 
cannot be treated like a grey squirrel or a rat. His out- 
standing position among England’s mostly insignificant 
mammals places him in a category of his own, and it is not 
by any means merely a case of esthetic sentiment. From 
an entirely practical point of view the red hart’s size and 
remarkable vitality exempt him from being anybody’s 
game, nor can his accidental presence upon private or 
common ground justify attack with unsuitable weapons, if, 
indeed, persecution of this kind is justifiable at all under 
such circumstances. In big-game countries land occupa- 
tion does not automatically legalise the killing of certain 
animals, such as elephants, and it seems scarcely illogical 
to suggest some corresponding provision for our one big 
woodland beast, whose position, relatively speaking, is not 
unlike that of the wild African elephant. 

If deer are to remain, like hares and rabbits, liable to 
be shot by any landowner, proper equipment ought to be 
compulsory, even as a rod and line must be used for catch- 
ing trout. ‘Drives’ in which farmers blaze at deer with 
12-bore cartridges, wounding many but stopping few, 
require no comment. It is remarkable that such practices 
—now only too common—have aroused so little protest 
upon humanitarian grounds. A special certificate, only 
granted under explicit conditions, would be quite as 
reasonable as a salmon licence—accepted as a matter of 
course—or a permit to shoot big game in other countries. 

Something of the kind will certainly be necessary if 
special areas are declared deer reserves. If and when these 
become established, there will always be the problem of 
dispersal over the surrounding country, unless each reserve 
develops into a vast enclosure, like an afforestation scheme 
—which would not have quite the same appeal, too closely 
resembling a great park. Even so, deer possess an in- 
credible aptitude for breaking out. A high as well as a 
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close-set barrier is required to confine them. Indeed, the 
very presence of an obstacle seems to tempt almost any 
animal to break it—whether to get in or out matters little 
—and deer are great exponents of this policy. I have seen 
a roe trickle through a wire-rope fence at which a slim dog 
might have looked twice, and remember an occasion when a 
young stag attempted a six-foot jump over wire. He 
almost accomplished it, but caught one of his hind hoofs in 
the top strand, could not extricate himself, and was dead 
when found. 

Accidents to deer when jumping are not common, but 
a number have occurred. I have known a roe fall over a 
gate and a fallow buck actually break its neck when 
attempting to clear a cutting. Most unusual, however, 
was that of a red stag whose fore-hoof became entrapped 
between two boulders when crossing a stream. His plight 
was discovered by a ghillie, but the water happened to be 
rising and put rescue out of the question, even if possible 
in any case. A bullet was the only solution. 

Returning to the question of range, deer are animals to 
whom their own distribution may be entrusted—if desired. 
A wandering tendency is common to the race, from the 
great woodland caribou downwards, and for this there are 
many reasons. It is often a matter of changing pastures 
or of seeking a more sheltered habitat in hard weather, 
as when moorland cattle leave the hills. There is also the 
pregnant hind’s disposition to secrecy. She has been 
known to travel as many as fifty miles from her own woods 
to produce her calf, and eventually return—this habit, 
perhaps, more than anything else, opening new country to 
her descendants. A year or two later young deer, presum- 
ably the same animals, often appear in localities where an 
outlying hind and calf have been observed, and this has led 
to the colonisation of large areas within my own experience. 
The reason, no doubt, is a natural need for expansion, as 
further illustrated by the prospecting pairs of fulmar 
petrels, one or two of which appear almost annually at 
some new point on the coast. Even so, that does not make 
the action of pioneer animals any the less interesting, 
there being no apparent reason why the urge should find 
expression in one individual more than others. Collective 
migration is more accountable, being the expression of a 
need recognised by all, whether displayed in the annual 
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migration of birds or the periodical mass suicide of lem- 
mings, the latter being probably nothing more than the 
pursuance of an impulse to which Nature has provided no 
geographical limit. 

The deer instinct to colonise or spread is probably a 
survival without any relation to present necessity. They 
are seldom so numerous that the question of overcrowding 
could arise. Nor is it likely that any part of their wide, 
free range could become ‘deer sick,’ as overstocked 
pasture becomes ‘horse’ or ‘cow sick.’ At the same 
time, they certainly abandon wide areas now and again in 
@ manner that suggests a desire to break new soil. That, 
of course, is not unique. We talk about ‘ waves’ or 
* peaks ’ of animal life, which actually often means nothing 
more than entry into or desertion of a particular area by 
the creatures concerned. Only when the application is 
general does it necessarily involve a racial increase or 
decline. The complete or, more frequently, partial aban- 
donment of a rookery is not unusual, often in favour of 
other trees apparently in no way more suitable, judged by 
the human eye. 

In some instances frequent hunting may induce deer 
to ‘ seek a country,’ as human fraternities have done before 
them, for various reasons. Unless the migration is more or 
less local, however, individual rather than collective adven- 
tures seem to be the rule. Pioneers may consist of two or 
three or even lone deer, difficult to classify, although they 
might be placed in any one of several categories. The in- 
calf hind, already mentioned, goes without saying, her role 
being more or less clear. There is also the pariah—not 
expelled from the herd for some misdemeanour, as pic- 
turesque fancy has represented, but the animal to whom 
exception is taken by its fellows, probably on account of 
some abnormality, like the unpopular boy at school who 
becomes a butt. One may see such animals in any herd, 
flock or pack, where, indeed, they are sometimes killed by 
their fellows. Some creatures, again, are solitary from 
choice, like some human beings, particularly when growing 
old. I have known an aged hound that would not remain 
with the pack when at exercise in the fields near home, 
preferring to ‘ walk by himself,’ and he was one of several 
similar characters. Thus a morose old stag often takes his 
own line, and there is always the sick animal nearing its 
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end, who, seeking to escape from the strange new thing of 
whose approach it is conscious, wanders away with no idea 
of distance or direction. Apart from hibernators, very few 
wild animals, from the aged elephant to the poisoned rat, 
‘ die in their beds,’ this being doubtless a natural provision 
the purposes of which are obvious. 

Many stray deer remain very much alive, however, and 
one attracted considerable attention in West Devon not 
long ago. This stag—who must have been savage as well 
as solitary—was accused of killing several sheep, and by 
such behaviour puzzled every experienced sportsman and 
naturalist who heard the story. In self-defence most 
deer are fierce, as every huntsman or stalker knows. They 
are also capricious, and like many animals—horses, mules, 
and, notably, donkeys—have the trick of teasing other 
beasts, chopping at them with their hoofs or even biting 
them. Rough play of this description, however, is far 
removed from killing, which involves ferocious and 
sustained attack—seldom launched by one graminivorous 
creature against another of a different species. The wild 
herd and the domesticated flock habitually share the hill 
pastures without mishap, and this West Country record of 
slaughter lacks parallel or precedent. Stags are certainly 
fond of horning dead sheep, or, in other words, rubbing 
their newly grown antlers against a fleece to remove loose 
velvet. Actually, they will use almost anything for this 
purpose. <A stag has been seen walking about with a 
wasps’ nest impaled on a brow prong. All considered, 
therefore, before crediting the killer story in full detail— 
it reached the London papers—one may be justified in 
wondering how many sheep were really alive when he gored 
them. 

Whether that particular stag was recluse, outcast, or 
pioneer will never be known, and the less said about his 
end the better. Where these nomads come from is usually 
a mystery. Travelling by night, like woodcocks, nobody 
sees them arrive, and more often than not their presence 
is unsuspected until they are accidentally disturbed. Lone 
deer of this kind are less frequently found than companies 
of two or three. Usually even old stags are sociable and 
welcome any company rather than none, as long as their 
supremacy is unchallenged. I recently heard a curious 
story which illustrates the red deer’s occasional unaccount- 
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able aloofness, and at the same time that need of a friend 
which most living things appear to recognise. The stag 
in this case was an old ‘ royal’ on a Highland forest. He 
had been marked as lying away from the herd, and would 
have been shot. In the course of stalking, however, an 
unusual animal was seen to be grazing with him, and 
this proved to be an enormous billy-goat, which, presum- 
ably, had wandered away from some croft and become 
wild. This unique partnership seemed too interesting to 
be broken. The stag was spared in consequence, and 
during the next year or so the oddly assorted friends 
remained together, like Achilles and Patroclus, but differed 
from the Grecian pair in that they appeared to take no 
interest in the opposite sex. Even the stag seemed in- 
different to the allurements of the rutting season, and the 
two old gentlemen had obviously eschewed frivolities in 
favour of a quiet bachelor existence. Then, as un- 
accountably as the quaint situation had arisen, both 
animals disappeared, and eventually the dead body of 
the old goat was discovered, but without anything to 
indicate the manner of his death. The stag, although well 
known on the forest, was never seen or heard of again. 
Presuma bly the loss of his friend proved too much for him. 
Either, like various other animals—admittedly more often 
fictitious than encountered in real life—he died of a broken 
heart and the mountains kept his secret or, deeming it a 
case of ‘far from this country Pindarus shall run,’ he 
abandoned the district, perhaps to find another boon com- 
panion elsewhere. Anyhow, in pursuit of roving stags I 
have wandered far from the New Forest and Exmoor, the 
fate of whose deer seems almost as uncertain at the moment 
as that of the animal described. 
DovueLas GORDON. 


Vol. 285.—No. 573. 
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Art. 10.—SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT INTO ENGLISH. 


IT is recorded that a certain Labrador bishop instructed 
his chaplain to prepare a translation of Psalm 122 for the 
use of the Esquimaux. To the bishop’s consternation he 
was presented a few days later with a version which, 
put literally into English, would read, ‘I wagged my tail 
when they said unto me ‘‘ We will go into the house of 
the Lord ’’.’ 

This story at once raises the question, ‘ What kind of 
a translation ought the missionary to aim at when he sets 
out to make a new version of the Bible for his converts ? ’ 
Are parts of Holy Scripture so fundamentally important 
that he should cultivate such a faithful and literal render- 
ing as would produce a word-for-word translation ? Or 
ought he to attempt a really idiomatic version? And 
to what extent may he indulge in paraphrase ? 

Much, of course, depends upon the maturity and scope 
of the language into which the translation is to be made. 
Significantly, the only fluent versions of the New Testa- 
ment in early times were the Latin and the Syriac. 
These were already literary languages and, moreover, 
languages of the ruling class. 

It is clear from the outset that the English translator 
is not as free in this enterprise as would be the pioneer 
worker in an African dialect. Certainly no authoritative 
version could afford to ignore the noble tradition of 
Wyclif, Tyndale, and the Authorised Version. To use 
Quiller-Couch’s term, they present us with a ‘ miracle’ 
in the English language which has to be accepted. The 
Cambridge professor hastened to add that he did not imply 
by the word ‘ miracle’ that the Authorised Version was 
impeccable. 

Not only does the Revised Version fail as a literary 
classic ; it is not even a mirror of contemporary speech. 
But it has served a most vital and necessary service in 
encouraging the educated Englishman to seek after 
accuracy. Unfortunately, it suffers from two or three 
serious drawbacks incidental to the time of its making. 
The rich lexical harvest from the Hellenistic papyri of 
Egypt had yet to be reaped, and when it was reaped we 
were at last able to learn the precise meaning of many of 
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St Paul’s references to the contemporary world. The 
scholars who prepared the Revised Version scarcely ever 
took off their classical spectacles and they:-worked upon a 
rigid system. Sound as was the work of the two pioneers 
who provided the Greek text from which the Revised 
Version was made, they were pioneers; Westcott and 
Hort, by their emphasis upon the so-called ‘ Neutral’ * 
text, were not able to give much consideration to the 
type (now known to be types) of text which they called 
‘Western.’ They did, however, anticipate subsequent 
research by calling it a ‘congeries.’ Similarly, both 
Bishop Lightfoot and Dr Hort threw out hints about the 
change in meaning which some words had undergone in 
New Testament times. So, in a sense, the Revised 
Version was premature. 

Curiously, those translations which have been made in 
order to improve the accuracy of the Authorised Version 
seem lately to have attracted the least attention. As 
early as 1755 John Wesley published the first edition of 
his ‘New Testament compared with the Authorised 
Version ’ which is a remarkable production for that date. 
The deviations from the Authorised Version number 
some twelve thousand, and they are conveniently marked 
by italics in an American edition of 1938 by G. C. Cell, 
produced for the United Society of Christian Literature. 
Many of Wesley’s changes are due to the use of an im- 
proved Greek text, others to common sense, intuition, 
and a passion for brevity and directness. There is no 
pernicious striving to be different. There are redund- 
ancies in the version of 1611, and some of the English 
translators had been affected by a strain of Calvinism. 
If the numerous instances of ‘ shall’ in the King James 
version are partly due to such influence, John Wesley 
was the first to substitute ‘will.’ Similarly, Wesley 
anticipates the modern versions in changing ‘so that ye 
cannot do the things that ye would’ (Gal. v, 17) to ‘so 
that ye may not do the things that ye would.’ 

The more recent revision of the Authorised Version 
by E. E. Cumnington (‘The New Covenant,’ 1914) is 
based on the Bible Society’s edition of the Nestle Greek 





* A brief and authoritative statement of the present estimation of the 
terms ‘ Neutral,’ ‘ Western,’ and ‘ Cesarean’ in this connection is to be 
found in Sir F. G. Kenyon’s ‘ The Story of the Bible ’ (1936), pp. 128-38. 
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text, and is perhaps the most useful of all the attempts 
by a single scholar to revised the Authorised Version. 
The previous revisions by S. Lloyd (1905) and by Sir 
Edward Clarke (‘ The Epistles of St Paul,’ 1921) were not 
thorough enough. It is unfortunate that Cunnington 
has not made more use of the evidence of the papyri in 
certain passages. It is, of course, too much to expect 
that the judgment and experience of one scholar should 
suffice to give us a completely satisfactory revision of the 
Authorised Version. In 1938 the General Secretary of 
the United Society for Christian Literature published ‘ The 
Book of Books,’ which is a translation of the New Testa- 
ment done on conservative lines, but although the preface 
mentions many names of distinguished people ‘from 
whom help has been received,’ it emerges that they had 
little connection with the translation for which Mr R. M. 
Wilson himself was responsible. What is really needed 
is a representative committee of scholars who take full 
responsibility for the revision. 

The first attempt to strike out an entirely new line 
in making an English version was that of the Presbyterian, 
E. Harwood, who published in 1768 ‘A Liberal Trans- 
lation of the New Testament.’ A copy is not easy to 
obtain, but the modern reader will be diverted by the 
extravagantly ornate transformation of the New Testa- 
ment into Johnsonian English. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son begins ‘A Gentleman of a splendid family 
and opulent fortune had two sons. One day, the younger 
approached his father, and begged him in the most im- 
portunate and soothing terms to make a partition of his 
effects betwixt himself and his elder brother. The 
indulgent father, overcome by his blandishments, imme- 
diately divided all his fortunes betwixt them.’ This 
represents but two short verses of the original. The 
language does not ring true to the innate modesty of the 
New Testament; it rather suggests the extravagance of 
those epitaphs which amuse the visitor to Bath Abbey. 

Between 1882 and 1895 a worthy, but inexpert, 
version of the New Testament was made by a business 
man, Mr Farrar Fenton, who claimed to represent the 
exact meaning of the original Greek, but interesting as 
his effort is, the result is rather verbose. 

The first considerable modern translation into English 
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was made anonymously from the Westcott and Hort 
text by a group of scholars between 1898 and 1901 and 
was called ‘ The Twentieth-Century New Testament.’ A 
tentative edition was first put out and the definitive 
edition was virtually a careful re-translation made in the 
light of experience derived from the many valuable 
criticisms received from all parts of the world. This 
procedure is much to be commended. The French 
Synodale Version is professedly a version which is never 
considered to be final, and however necessary it is for 
Church authorities to decide upon an authoritative 
version, there is a spiritual value in recognising the fact 
that no version is entirely satisfactory. The real need 
is for a teaching clergy who are capable of being ‘ able 
ministers of the New Covenant; not of the letter, but 
of the spirit ; for the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ The ‘ Twentieth-Century New Testament’ gives 
valuable help in rendering accurately the tenses and 
many of the idioms of the Greek New Testament. It is 
unfortunate that so many translators try to arrange the 
books of the New Testament in their correct chronological 
order. No doubt there is room for editions which attempt 
this, but the New Testament as a whole is a classic, and 
although different orders of the books are found in some 
early manuscripts, once the Canon was finally settled 
one order quickly prevailed, and this order was deter- 
mined not so much by chronological as by catechetical 
considerations. Even with a knowledge of modern 
opinion, much time is wasted looking for the different 
books. Surely it would be sufficient to print a table at 
the beginning or end of the book giving the conjectural 
order, while maintaining the canonical order in the text. 
High praise must be given to Dr R. F. Weymouth’s 
‘New Testament in Modern Speech’ first published in 
1902. Itis based upon the ‘ Resultant Greek Testament ’ 
constructed by himself and is ‘a bona fide translation 
made directly from the Greek and is in no sense a revision.’ 
Not all will agree that his variations from traditional 
rendering are always necessary or justified. ‘ Friend, 
carry out your intention ’ (Matt. xxvi, 50) is most probably 
based upon a correct interpretation of the cryptic Greek 
phrase more literally translated ‘ Do that for which thou 
art come’ in the Revised Version. This accords with 
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John xiii, 27. The discovery of the Greek phrase on some 
drinking glasses found near the Caucasus in no way 
compels us to justify the translation found in the Author- 
ised Version and the Vulgate. In both Matt. xxvi, 50 
and on the glasses the phrase may be either (very dubi- 
ously) a question or (more probably) a command. The 
American versions (Goodspeed and Revised Standard) 
have lately adopted the question, as of course has Knox, 
following the Vulgate. Weymouth was one of the first 
modern translators to give the correct meaning of ‘ he 
led captivity captive.’ This Hebraism at Eph. iv, 7, does 
not mean ‘ he changed captivity into liberty ’ but simply 
‘he took a vast multitude of prisoners’ (Weymouth, 
‘he led captive a host of captives’). He falls from 
grace, however, when he makes St Paul say in Romans ix, 
1, ‘I am telling you the truth as a Christian—it is no 
falsehood.’ St Paul never permits himself to use the 
term ‘ Christian’; indeed the word is almost an ana- 
chronism in his mouth. But, what is far more serious, 
he robs the Apostle of the great Pauline phrase ‘in 
Christ.’ 

Everyone knows the immense value of Dr Moffatt’s 
version, which first appeared in 1913. It was the first 
translation to give full weight to the evidence of the 
Hellenistic papyri. Hence it is that he is able to convey 
the actual meaning intended by St Paul, where the older 
versions often fail to do so. Its deficiencies are—first 
the fact that the text he translates is not always as 
impeccable as we might expect, since he made his version 
when the von Soden text, now largely questioned, was 
temporarily in favour in critical circles. Moffatt does not 
adopt the vivid touch preserved in the great Uncials at 
Luke x, 41 and 42—‘ But few things (or dishes) are 
necessary or one.’ He also accepts the Textus Receptus 
at Acts xxiii, 20. There is an inclination, sometimes, to 
accept a variant text or a paraphrastic translation as an 
interesting departure from the normal. It is worth 
noting, however, that he does accept without note or 
qualification in Mark ix, 29, ‘ Nothing can make this kind 
come out but prayer and fasting.’ Moffatt needlessly 
changes the form of this sentence, but his retention of 
‘and fasting’ reminds us that we have no clear and 
unambiguous authority to remove ‘fasting’ from this 
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context. It is certainly possible that Egyptian mon- 
asticism may have been responsible for the supposed 
addition. On the other hand, there is good reason why 
the reference to fasting may have been omitted by some 
MSS. because of a mistaken inference that all fasting is 
condemned in Mark ii, 18-20. Textually, there is some 
early testimony for retention, including some members of 
the ‘Cesarean’ group. The recently found Chester 
Beatty papyrus seems to have read ‘and fasting’ by 
the evidence of the spacing. As a matter of internal 
evidence, which is the first and the last consideration 
in textual criticism, the saying is greatly strengthened by 
the additional words, which really underline the word 
‘ prayer ’"—as much as to say ‘I do not mean such weak 
prayer as you mean, but a total dependence upon un- 
earthly means of support and an exclusion of earthly 
sustenance.’ We have not enough definite evidence to 
remove with confidence the words ‘and fasting’ from 
this context, yet most of the modern versions are being 
made on the light assumption that the traditional text 
is completely erroneous here. 

The late Professor F. C. Burkitt, while maintaining 
the secondary character of the Byzantine Text was care- 
ful to allow that on very rare occasions it may possibly 
preserve an antique original text as a survival. The 
following example is not his, but the sentence at Rom. 
xiv, 6, ‘ He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not regard it,’ is worthy of consideration from the 
point of view of internal evidence. The reasons for 
omitting this in early days were far more compelling in 
orthodox circles than the stylistic impulse to add a 
balancing clause. Perhaps one has to distinguish here 
between the mind of the Church and the text of the 
individual writer of the Epistle. 

Again it is unfortunate that without any authority 
Dr Moffatt has sometimes confused the order of the 
material in St John’s Gospel by ‘restoring’ certain 
verses to their ‘ original position.’ As Professor C. H. 
Dodd has shown, the order of thought often has priority 
over chronological and other considerations in the 
Johannine Gospel. 

The lengthened paraphrases of the New Testament by 
Dr G. W. Wadeand Dr A.S. Way, and the recent treatment 
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of ‘ Philippians’ by Dr Carpenter, Dean of Exeter, do 
not fall within the classification of translations. 

E. J. Goodspeed’s ‘New Testament—an American 
translation ’ appeared in 1923, and he aims at a presenta- 
tion of the New Testament ‘in the common language of 
everyday life.’ With an expert knowledge of the Hellen- 
istic Greek of New Testament times, he has produced a 
very successful version. The result is a homely and 
dignified translation in the language of to-day. 

We may consider along with it the recently published 
(1946) American Revised Standard Version, which aims 
at combining the accuracy of modern knowledge with the 
simplicity and rhythmic beauty of the King James 
Version. It has had the advantage of being the work of 
a special committee of thirty-one scholars, including 
thirteen New Testament specialists. These include our 
own Dr Moffatt, until his lamented death, and Professors 
H. J. Cadbury, E. J. Goodspeed, J. H. Ropes, and A. T. 
Robertson, whose names are well known on this side of 
the Atlantic. It therefore comes to us with an authority 
which the work of no single scholar can possibly command. 
The resulting translation is so far the best version that 
has appeared. This is not to say that it cannot be 
improved. There is certainly room for an authoritative 
revision to be undertaken some day on this side of the 
Atlantic, by British scholars. It is a pity that the 
distinction between ‘spring’ (John iv, 6 and 14) and 
‘ well ’ (John iv, 11 and 12) has not been entirely observed 
by this authoritative revision. Every convinced ‘ Johan- 
nine’ will recognise this subtlety; both Moffatt and 
Goodspeed observe it, and the doctrinal implication is 
important. Very few translators have detected this, and 
it has escaped all the older versions. But there is no good 
reason for ignoring a distinction which St John, who is 
not afraid of being redundant, seems to have intended. 

The better known example at John xxi, 15-17 has the 
authority of the Vulgate for distinguishing natural 
affection from Divine love. The new American version 
ignores the distinction, as do the Authorised Version and 
the text of the Revised Version; while the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, Mgr Knox, the ‘ Twentieth-Century New 
Testament,’ Cunnington, Weymouth, and Goodspeed all 
maintain a distinction. The fact remains that the Greek 
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presents us with a verbal difference between Jesus and 
Simon Peter in regard to love. This is just one of those 
cases where a translation fails unless it conveys the quite 
possible subtilty of the original. We are dealing here 
with a writer who makes use of a different verb for ‘do’ 
to distinguish between ‘ doing good ’ and ‘ doing evil.’ 
A possible translation of the first question addressed 
to Peter is ‘Are you more devoted to me than these 
are ?’ 

The American Revisers have most adequately and 
exactly rendered the participle in Heb. ix, 12, ‘ thus 
securing an eternal redemption.’ The presence of H. J. 
Cadbury on the committee may assure us that the Book 
of Acts has been properly dealt with. One can only 
suppose that he did not influence the rendering of Acts 
xxiii, 20. It is now obvious that the hard reading of the 
apparently masculine singular participle (mellén) is an 
itacism for the neuter mellon. It was the Sanhedrin 
that was intending to make a somewhat more detailed 
inquiry about Paul. Nearly all versions have gone wrong 
over this apparently false concord which produced several 
emendations of text. 

Mgr Knox’s version of the Vulgate (printed privately 
1944, published 1945) scarcely comes in here for con- 
sideration in that he is only indirectly concerned with the 
Greek text. He has an interesting explanation of ‘ both ’ 
at Acts xix, 16, interpreting it of the ‘names’ of both 
Jesus and Paul. It seems more natural to adopt the 
Hellenistic meaning of ‘ both’ in the inclusive sense of 
‘all,’ referring to the seven sons of Sceva, as do Moffatt 
and the American Revised Standard Version. Knox’s 
version is chiefly valuable for the felicitous expression 
in modern English of the involved arguments of the 
Epistles. His note about St Mark xvi, 9-20, ‘ there is no 
reason why we should not ascribe their inclusion here to 
St Mark,’ will not convince many scholars who will 
prefer to take a realist view of the text. 

Both Mgr Knox and the American Revised Standard 
Version have the merit of indicating by notes some of the 
cases where alternative readings of the text are to be 
found, or alternative renderings where there is real doubt 
about the translation. 

A word must be said about ‘ The New Testament in 
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Basic English.’ Basic has such drastic limitations im- 
posed upon it that one can only regard it as a half-way 
house to English proper. From a literary point of view 
it is remarkable that the resulting version of the New 
Testament is not a complete failure. Dynamic verbs 
are essential for expressing the New Testament in English. 
It is utterly impossible to convey the subtleties of St 
John’s Gospel in a language which compels the translator 
to adopt the static noun (which in certain cases St John 
refused to use) in place of the dynamic verb. Nevertheless 
some of the circumlocutions, though otiose, are effective 
and sometimes felicitous. One feels that for this we 
have to thank not Basic but the New Testament itself, 
which cannot hide its light even when it passes through 
an inadequate medium. 

Since Dr Wand came to be Bishop of London he has 
reissued in this country ‘The New Testament Letters’ 
which he first published in Australia in 1944. The book 
gains enormously by being confessedly a paraphrase of 
the Epistles rather than a translation. Some modern 
attempts to translate the New Testament have liberally 
indulged in paraphrase. Now paraphrase is not only 
justifiable, but is absolutely necessary for the under- 
standing of many passages in St Paul’s letters, and 
especially of those argumentative, legal, and psychological 
sections which are characteristic of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. But there is a real difference between a trans- 
lation and a paraphrase. To do the bishop justice, his 
version is so close as often to result in a really idiomatic 
translation. 

As one examines the continual stream of fresh versions 
of the New Testament, we may roughly classify them 
according as they aim at (1) a word-for-word transla- 
tion, (2) an idiomatic translation, and (3) a frank para- 
phrase. 

(1) A too literal translation is not ideal and can often 
be inept. To-day literalness is out of fashion. Many 
missionary versions in the past have suffered from it. 
Often a sentence must be turned completely round if it 
is to have any meaning at all for a native convert. In 
the case of the Bible, however, there is much to be said 
for a word-for-word rendering, especially where accuracy 
and faithfulness are vital, and more especially where 
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technical terms are involved. And Christianity has its 
own technical terms. 

For instance, the great Pauline phrase ‘in Christ’ 
needs to be represented literally in any language. Dr 
Wand paraphrases Rom. ix, 1, as ‘I am speaking the 
simple truth and not some conventional hypocrisy,’ 
which is far wiser than to make use of the term ‘ Christian ’ 
as Weymouth does. Asa translaton Weymouth’s phrase 
is unjustifiable, but the bishop’s paraphrase ‘ the simple 
truth’ obviously interprets ‘in Christ’ in this context 
as referring to our Lord’s avoidance of oaths and his 
preference for the simple yea, yea (Matt. v, 37; cf. II Cor. 
i, 17). In some contexts the bishop retains ‘ in Christ.’ 

(2) An idiomatic translation is the only perfect trans- 
lation but it is most difficult to achieve, since one cannot 
always discover an idiom in the new language which fairly 
represents the idiom of the original. No version has ever 
done justice to the effective irony of the Greek verb at 
Matt. vi, 16. The Authorised Version is still the best 
English translation, but it needs a weighty emphasis 
upon the verb: ‘they have their reward,’ and one may 
add under one’s breath: ‘ Let us hope that they have 
received full and complete satisfaction from the reward, 
for they will get no other.’ Dr Wand supplies many 
excellent instances of idiomatic rendering, e.g. Rom. vii, 1. 
‘I am speaking to those who are familiar with the law’ ; 
I Cor. ii, 16, ‘ Well, at any rate, we share the standpoint 
of Christ’; Gal. vi, 7, ‘ We reap precisely what we sow.’ 

It is strange that the idiomatic use of the Greek 
equivalent for ‘ and ’ in the sense of ‘ viz.’ or ‘even’ has 
been misunderstood in both ancient and modern versions. 
‘ Giving thanks to God and the Father’ (Eph. v, 20) is 
one of several instances where St Paul begins with the 
pagan or Jewish term ‘ God,’ and then goes on to give the 
Christian definition of ‘ Father ’—as though he were to 
add, ‘I mean the Father.’ 

The term ‘Son of Man’ is better left in literal form, 
although we probably have St Paul’s paraphrase of the 
term in ‘The Heavenly Man’ or ‘ The Second Adam’ 
(‘The second man is from heaven,’ I Cor. xv, 45-49). 
St Paul, however, seems to have realised that the term 
would be misunderstood 1n literal translation. 

(3) It is very probable that we have a glorious instance 
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of a paraphrase in the New Testament itself. I always 
regard Rom. xii as St Paul’s epitome of the Sermon on 
the Mount. The language is different, but the same 
subjects come up for treatment, and it is by no means 
St Paul’s own original advice. It is well worth studying | 
Dr Wand’s paraphrase of the chapter from this point of 
view. I rejoice that the bishop represents verse 8 as 
‘In the same way, if you are bestowing charity, do it 
from a wholly disinterested motive.’ In other words, the 
bishop agrees with the Authorised Version and not with 
the Revised Version. It is true that the Greek word 
‘haplotes’ can mean either ‘single-mindedness’ or 
‘ liberality ’ in Hellenistic Greek, and St Paul does use it 
in both senses, but as against many modern translations 
I would submit that here the meaning should be deter- 
mined by our Lord’s teaching on almsgiving in the Sermon 
on the Mount ; and if the motive is right the amount can 
be left to take care of itself. This is the best Christian 
teaching. It is amazing that Knox translates ‘ giving 
alms with generosity ’ in face of the Vulgate’s ‘in sim- 
plicitate.’ 

In I Cor. xii, 8, St Paul writes literally ‘ Love never 
falls ’"—not ‘fails.’ Dr Wand fittingly completes the 
hinted metaphor ‘ Love never falls down on its task.’ 
There are many signs of a scholarly use of the linguistic 
evidence supplied by the Egyptian Greek papyri. A 
passage like Phil. iv, 15-19 entirely misses the mark 
unless the financial and commercial terminology used by 
St Paul is properly appreciated. Dr Wand here gives the 
modern reader exactly what he needs. 

Perhaps some day a fuller appreciation of the general 
evidence of the papyri will lead us to grasp St Paul’s 
meaning in Rom. v, 1, where the scribes, who were liable 
to become hortatory without even the slightest provoca- 
tion, seem to have misread an itacism as a subjunctive. 
The argument of Rom. i-iv is then summed up in v, 1, 
‘ Being justified by faith we have (we enjoy) peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ ’—we do not have to 
work up to such a blessed status. 

And in I Cor. iv, 4, the crisp interrogative of Hellen- 
istic conversation is scarcely ever recognised as such, 
and so we continue to have imposed on us the notion of 
St Paul’s perfectionism. Dr Wand softens ‘I know 
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nothing against myself’ into ‘ For I am not conscious of 
the least disloyalty.’ But the probability is that a 
conditional sentence or a question was implied, and in the 
English Revised Version it would be best represented by 
transposing the two words ‘I know ’—thus, ‘Know I 
nothing against myself, yet am I not hereby justified.’ 

The modern desire to introduce inverted commas to 
indicate direct speech naturally appeals to those who 
look for realism in the Bible. But the truest realism is to 
appreciate the difference between the ancient and the 
modern world in this matter. When we see inverted 
commas in the daily newspaper we infer that the precise 
words used by a speaker on the previous day are being 
quoted. Inverted commas carry with them the implica- 
tion of meticulous accuracy of report. Such precision 
cannot be expected from ancient authors. The use of 
inverted commas breaks down rather badly in a context 
like the third chapter of St John’s Gospel. Not all could 
accept Archbishop Temple’s expedient—if it was inten- 
tional—of beginning the chapter with inverted commas 
but refusing to close them. Several modern versions 
close them at the end of verse 15, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether such absolute precision was intended by 
St John. Knox does not use inverted commas, but his 
note suggests that our Lord’s direct speech may end with 
verse 12. 

It is edifying in these days to have the Bible, and 
especially the most difficult parts of the New Testament, 
presented to the modern reader in the idioms of to-day. 
But our chief need is a fresh authoritative revision of the 
Authorised Version, carried out with the intention of 
altering it only where change is necessary in order to make 
it accord with the ascertained meaning of the original 
Scriptures. This is surely a task which ought not to be 
shirked by a generation which demands to know the facts. 


ADDITIONAL NotE.—An important restatement of the 
textual problem of the New Testament was attempted by 
Dr Giinther Zuntz in his recent Schweich Lectures (December 
1946) on ‘The Text of the Pauline Epistles,’ not yet pub- 
lished. He argued that a Byzantine reading, unsupported by 
earlier evidence, would need overwhelming intrinsic probability 
to commend it; but when the Byzantine standard text is 
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joined by other earlier witnesses, we must assume at least a 
second-century origin for such a reading. Even then it may 
be wrong. He observed that there is no magical divining rod 
to enable us to select the true reading, but that, none the 
less, the proper use of the critical method can enable us to 
regain the original wording in many cases where the current 
printed texts still contain corruptions. It should be explained 
that this note, but not the above article, has been submitted 
to Dr Zuntz; also that the Byzantine standard text was the 
forerunner of the later Textus Receptus. 

The latter has no authority whatever. It is commonly 
used as a representative of the Byzantine standard, but it 
does not represent it with anything approaching exactness. 
(See article by Dr Zuntz in ‘The Journal of Theological 
Studies,’ 1943.) 


N. D. CoLEMAN. 
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Art. 11.—PROSPECTS OF THE ARAB RENASCENCE. 


A REMARKABLE phenomenon, which future historians may 
well come to see as one of the most pregnant events of the 
present era, occurred in the Middle East about a hundred 
years ago. After several centuries of decadence and intel- 
lectual slumber a vast oriental community, which had once 
led the world in civilisation, began to stir and awaken to 
a new sense of life. 

The coming to birth of this community ten centuries 
before had itself been one of the most spectacular and 
significant events of history. A small desert people, until 
then confined to the Arabian peninsula and but little 
known outside it, suddenly appeared on the stage of the 
world, swept off the actors they found on it, acted their 
own brilliant drama, and then were evicted in their turn 
and sank into insignificance—but not until they had left 
an indelible mark on the map and on the mind of man. 

The Arab conquerors who surged out of their desert 
home and overran the Byzantine world in the seventh 
century brought with them three things all peculiarly their 
own, which they imparted in a permanent manner to a 
large section of mankind and which became for these 
recipients the bases of a new way of life. These were a 
book, a language, and a tradition of chivalry born of desert 
life. In a large part of the Byzantine Empire the con- 
querors settled down, intermarried with the local popula- 
tion, converted the majority to Islam, and gave their 
language to the whole people. In this way the Arab world 
came into being. All the countries lying south and east 
of the Mediterranean, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Persian Gulf, became Arabised and remained permanently 
so even after the Arab empire passed away and Arab 
civilisation lost its creative impetus. 

This civilisation had resulted from the Arab impact on 
Byzantine and Persian material ; it was a blend of Moslem 
thought and the desert tradition, expressing themselves 
in the Arabic language, with Hellenic, Christian, Roman, 
and Persian elements—and therefore not a complete 
foreigner to the West, but a kind of foster-brother brought 
up in the Mediterranean family. Even Islam, the new 
religion of the Arabs, was a near relation to the other two 
great religions on which the spiritual life of Europe and the 
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Mediterranean peoples was founded. And just as Arab 
civilisation had drawn a good deal of its substance from pre- 
existing European and Mediterranean sources, so too it 
communicated a part of itself back to Europe, and in this 
way made its contribution to the continuity of human 
progress and achieved, vicariously, a result which survived 
its own brilliant but transient existence. 

What caused the decay of Arab society and civilisation 
and brought to an end the creativeness of medizval 
Arab genius is not fully known. The excessive indivi- 
dualism of the Arabs, born of desert conditions, inculcated 
by centuries of Beduin life, and not sufficiently tamed even 
by the discipline of Islam, was no doubt in part responsible 
for the disintegration which began to take place as soon as 
the Arab Empire grew beyond certain limits. Whatever 
may have been the internal causes, however, the disruption 
begun from within was completed by a succession of inva- 
sions and conquests, as a result of which the Arab world 
passed completely under Ottoman rule in the sixteenth 
century and for more than three hundred years ceased to 
think or act creatively. It was a period of inanition 
during which nothing of any universal significance hap- 
pened in the Arab world. But there was one remarkable 
thing about it. Even in its subjection and slumber this 
large and sprawling community which had come into 
existence between the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans 
retained its essential underlying oneness, and remained, 
at least in a latent and passive sense, an integrated whole, 
speaking the same language, adhering in the case of the 
majority to the same religion, pursuing fundamentally a 
common way of life, and conscious, at a certain level, of 
belonging to the same tradition and of having shared a 
common destiny. 

That these factors were capable, when activised by a 
new inspiration, of bringing about an Arab national revival 
and a reintegration of the Arab peoples on a new plane 
became manifest as soon as the Arab mind began to awaken 
from its long sleep in the nineteenth century. The 
awakening started under the impact of influences coming 
from the West, influences which from the beginning and 
all along have come in two shapes—the repellent shape of 
conquest and political domination and the attractive shape 
of humanitarian endeavour and cultural values. Both 
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these kinds of influence played their part in reviving the 
Arab soul. Conquest and domination, ugly as they were 
in themselves, made a positive contribution in two ways: 
first, by introducing modern institutions and forms of 
political organisation into the Arab countries; and, 
second, by creating greater opportunities for the influx of 
Western thought. Their greatest contribution, however, 
was on the negative side. By the reaction of resistance 
which they provoked they helped to intensify and integrate 
the national consciousness of the Arabs and to sharpen 
their new urge to assert and express themselves. 

But though the Arab awakening started under the 
influence of Western enterprise and Western thought, one 
of its first signs was the discovery by the Arabs of inspira- 
tion in their own heritage—the history and literature of 
the great Arab period. It was this discovery of its own 
achievements in the past and of its place in the world as 
the heir to a once living and creative tradition that gave 
the modern Arab mind confidence in itself and the urge to 
make a new effort. 

The whole Arab movement started as a literary 
renascence, and the national and political aspirations 
which soon came to characterise it were in the first instance 
an expression of this intellectual awakening. Through the 
revival of classical Arabic and the study of Arab history 
and Arabic literature, the Arab mind had become aware 
once more in an active and exhilarating manner of the 
existence and the reality of the Arab community as a 
homogeneous whole, intact and capable of being reanimated 
by the twofold inspiration of its own past and of the 
message of Western civilisation which it was beginning to 
receive. The intellectual awakening thus led to a revival 
of national consciousness, and this consciousness soon 
began to express itself in political terms—in a desire for 
freedom from foreign rule as the necessary condition of the 
re-creation of Arab life in a modern context and of the full 
flowering of the reawakened Arab mind. 

The revival started simultaneously at two centres, 
Egypt and the Lebanon, and owing to the different political 
circumstances, at the time, of the two countries, expressed 
itself at first in two superficially separate though funda- 
mentally allied and parallel political movements. Egypt 
had been virtually severed from the Ottoman Empire by 
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Mohammed Ali early in the nineteenth century and estab- 
lished by him and his successors as a quasi-independent 
state in close contact with Europe and largely under 
French inspiration. Later in the century she had come 
under British occupation and political control, so that 
although her cultural revival was essentially part of the 
Arab renascence, her national consciousness on the political 
plane developed at first in a specifically Egyptian rather 
than Arab framework, side by side with the general Arab 
movement but not for some time identical with it. The 
Lebanon, on the other hand, belonged to that section of 
the Arab world which was still an integral part of the 
Ottoman Empire. This included Syria (which comprised 
the Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan), Iraq, and the 
Arabian Peninsula. These lands were not so much 
separate countries as merely different administrative pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire. For with all its faults 
Ottoman rule had maintained the essential oneness of 
the Arab peoples. It had also recognised the Arabs as a 
separate cultural group and admitted them to partnership 
in the Empire on a footing of equality with the Turks. 
Arab deputies from all these provinces sat in the Imperial 
Ottoman Parliament at Constantinople and there were 
Arab ministers in the Ottoman Cabinet. All this, however, 
did not satisfy Arab aspirations. As Arab national 
consciousness developed and as the reformist policy of the 
Young Turks lapsed from its high professions, the desire 
of the Arabs became focused on the ideal of complete 
separation from the Ottoman Empire. But—and this is the 
fundamental fact underlying the Arab movement—when 
the Arabs thought of independence, they thought of it on 
the basis of the integrity and unity of all the Arab lands in 
this eastern bloc. The movement which had started in 
the Lebanon and Syria became the Arab movement. 
Politically this movement sought to realise its aims— 
independence and unity—by taking part in the First 
World War on the side of the Allies. Its hopes, however, 
were disappointed. Instead of achieving what they had 
fought for, the Arab countries north of the Peninsula were 
divided into British and French spheres of influence and 
put under tutelage. France obtained a mandate for 
Syria and the Lebanon, and Britain mandates for Palestine, 
Transjordan, and Iraq. This meant that the Arabs were 
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now less united than they had ever been. The Eastern 
Arab world was now split by artificial barriers into several 
small unreal and isolated units. In this new situation 
each of the Arab countries concerned became for a time 
completely preoccupied with its own relationship with the 
Mandatory Power and the local problems which this 
relationship brought into being. A new struggle for free- 
dom had to be waged; independence became the imme- 
diate goal. But all the time the overall Arab conscious- 
ness which bound all these countries together and expresed 
their fundamental identity was growing, strengthened and 
quickened by the wireless, air travel, and the enormous 
growth of the Arabic press. Through these agencies the 
Arab countries acquired a central nervous system along 
which impulses and reactions flowed in a continuous 
stream between the various Arab capitals, creating an 
increasing awareness of common interests and of a para- 
mount need to stand together against foreign domination. 
Throughout the period between the two wars all the Arab 
countries felt as one, and whenever they could acted as 
one on all major issues and at every crisis in their several 
lives. An important development also took place during 
this period. Asa result of the liberation of Syria, Palestine, 
and Iraq from Turkish rule and their coming under British 
and French mandates, these countries and Egypt now 
found themselves very much in the same position, the 
position of Arab countries striving for complete indepen- 
dence from European rule. Thus the parallel lines along 
which the Arab movement and Egyptian nationalism had 
been progressing until then converged and Egypt re- 
entered, as it were, the main stream of the Arab movement. 

At the same time the setting up by the 1919 Peace 
Treaty of so many new frontiers in the Arab world was 
producing local nationalisms and local interests and 
allegiances. The new divisions, though artificial to begin 
with, were threatening to acquire a certain reality with the 
passage of time and, unless checked, to leave a permanent 
and injurious mark on the Arab world. This was realised 
by the more far-sighted statesmen of the different Arab 
countries and by many of the thinkers and writers of the 
new educated generation, all of whom felt the need to bring 
the various Arab peoples together, as soon as they had 
achieved their independence, into some sort of union for 
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their mutual protection, cooperation in all matters of 
common concern, and the fullest expression of Arab one- 
ness on the moral and spiritual plane. This was the 
object achieved by the formation of the Arab League in 
1945, by which time seven independent Arab states had 
come into being—Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. 

Although many of the more ardent spirits among the 
younger generation in the various Arab countries would 
have liked to see a much closer union established, amount- 
ing to.a federal state, it was not found possible to achieve 
this immediately and with one stroke. For one thing, the 
development of these countries as separate political 
entities for twenty-five years had created local centres of 
interest and allegiance and local dynasties and political 
groups, which it was not possible to ignore or subordinate 
completely. Again, there were too many differences in 
political structure and in social and cultural standards 
between these various units for them to be able to fuse 
together immediately on the political plane. Saudi- 
Arabia was still a largely pastoral society organised on the 
tribal principle and governed (as was the Yemen too) in 
the traditional Arab manner by a personal patriarchal 
ruler ; while Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Iraq all included 
a highly sophisticated educated class, possessed the 
democratic forms of modern states, and were economically 
and socially already evolving into the industrial stage. 
Lastly, the Lebanon, which is unique among the Arab 
countries in that it is not predominantly Moslem, but con- 
sists of Moslem and Christian Arabs in about equal pro- 
portions, was particularly anxious to preserve its special 
character and therefore insistent on retaining its indepen- 
dence, while at the same time cooperating to the utmost 
limit in the general Arab movement. For all these reasons 
it was found necessary to recognise the independence and 
sovereignty of each of these seven Arab countries and merely 
band them together for the time being in a league or asso- 
ciation of states for certain practical and well-defined 
purposes. One of these purposes is to help the other Arab 
countries, which are still under foreign rule, to achieve their 
independence. The only Arab country in the Eastern Arab 
world to be still in this position is Palestine, and its cause 
has been formally and vigorously espoused by the League. 
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So much for the Eastern Arab world. The Western 
Arab world, stretching from the Egyptian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean, comprises Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Morocco. In all these countries vigorous national move- 
ments have for many years waged a struggle for liberation 
from foreign rule and the establishment of free indigenous 
governments. The coming into being of the Arab League 
in the east has naturally given new inspiration and en- 
couragement to these movements. It has also provided 
a nuclear and expandible organisation with an international 
status which may be joined by all these countries as they 
achieve their independence, a framework of Arab union 
and cooperation into which they can come one by one. 
Libya is in a position of its own at the present moment. 
Italian sovereignty over it having lapsed as a result of 
Italy’s defeat in the war, both the Libyan people and the 
Arab League are resolved that Libya shall not be replaced 
under Italian rule or placed under any new foreign rule, 
however camouflaged, but shall become independent and 
join the League. The position of the other North African 
Arab countries is more difficult, because they are still a 
part either of Metropolitan France or of the French Empire. 
But in all of them the desire for independence is strong and 
they are all gravitating with a growing momentum away 
from the French orbit and towards what is undoubtedly 
their natural destiny—a place in the Arab scheme of things. 

The possibilities of the Arab movement seen in this 
perspective and measured by what it has already achieved 
are obviously tremendous, and the significance to Europe 
and the world of their unfolding and realisation is great. 
These possibilities amount to no less than this: the 
coming into being ultimately, in one of the most central 
and important regions of the world and in close proximity 
to Europe, of a federation of kindred peoples comprising 
some seventy or eighty million souls, and likely in a not 
distant future to pass the hundred million mark—a vast 
cultural group which once gave the world a certain way of 
life and thought, and whose rebirth in relation to them- 
selves and to the world of Europe and the West is following 
the same general direction. 

So far, this general direction on the politcal plane has 
been one of revolt against foreign domination, and because 
the foreign domination striven against has been, in the last 
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phase, the domination of the European Powers, the Arab 
movement has perforce developed an anti-European com- 
plexion. To many people in the West it appears, or is 
represented by its opponents, to be a fanatical and reaction- 
ary revolt against the enlightenment of the West, the 
affirmation of a bigoted nationalism against the higher 
demands and wider opportunities of internationalism, an 
expression of Islamic hostility to the Christian world and 
the attempt of a reawakened but introverted Moslem 
community to assert itself in the forms of an obsolete past 
and turn its back on an alien culture and way of life. 
This as an interpretation of the basic character and temper 
of the Arab movement is not true. That movement, 
as we have seen, came to life largely as a child of nineteenth- 
century European liberalism. All through its life and in 
every phase of its development it has eagerly received and 
responded to Western ideas ; and all along it has sought to 
integrate what it was receiving from the West with its own 
cultural heritage. The vanguard of the movement to-day 
are the younger generation of Arab men and women, 
liberal, middle-class intellectuals who are neither fanatical 
Moslems (indeed they include a large proportion of 
Christians), nor enemies of the West, nor advocates of 
@ narrow and xenophobic nationalism. Most of them 
have received a Western or semi-Western education, either 
in their own countries or in Europe and America. Hun- 
dreds of them are coming every year to the universities of 
the West, either at their own expense or as members of 
missions sent by their governments. To-day, little more 
than two years after the end of war (which had, of course, 
prevented their coming in large numbers while it lasted), 
there are nearly five hundred Arab students at the universi- 
ties of Britain. Nor are they coming merely to acquire 
technical and scientific qualifications, which, as the example 
of Japan has shown, may be sought in a spirit of hatred 
and aggressive nationalism. The high proportion among 
them of those reading the Humanities may be taken as an 
indication of a desire to enter into communion with the 
West, to acquire an understanding of the moral values of 
European civilisation and so establish a healthy spiritual 
relationship between the Arab world and the West. But 
all these young men and women—even the friendliest to 
Europe among them—are alike in desiring the complete 
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freedom of the Arab countries from foreign control, and in 
believing that no moral relationship can exist between 
these countries and Europe except on the basis of complete 
freedom and equality. 

It would, however, be an oversimplification to suggest 
that the moment European domination was eliminated— 
even if the elimination were real and sincere and not 
merely apparent—all would be well between Europe and 
the Arab world or even in the Arab world itself. Although 
the Arab movement did not start by being anti-European 
or anti-Western and although to this day it is funda- 
mentally a positive movement of self-realisation and not 
merely a negative revolt against anyone, its long experience 
of the predatory side of the European character and its 
struggle ageinst European imperialism have instilled into 
it a deep bitterness towards Europe. This bitterness can- 
not be easily or quickly eradicated, especially as it is 
accompanied by a morbid suspiciousness which will con- 
tinue for a long time to look on Europe and its ways with 
acute distrust. Hatred of European domination has to a 
considerable extent prejudiced the Arab mind against 
Western civilisation and set up in it a conflict which 
must be resolved if the Arab renascence is to reach fruition. 
On the one hand the Arabs are attracted by Western 
civilisation, believe that their future progress depends on 
their understanding it and assimilating much of it, and 
feel that as long as they remain outside it they will be 
strangers in the modern world, doomed to be left behind 
by the nations in a state of spiritual loneliness and frustra- 
tion. On the other hand, the resentments which European 
domination has aroused in them, amounting in many cases 
to that deep hatred which springs from humiliation and 
an outraged sense of justice, cause many of them to turn 
away from the West in protest and defiance, to turn in 
on themselves in a reaction of ostentatious xenophobia and 
false self-glorification. 

This xenophobic reaction tends to assume a religious 
character and to express itself mainly in a reaffirmation of 
Moslem values and institutions, which appears to the 
Western observer, and sometimes is, a recrudescence of 
Islamic fanaticism. But this is a natural and inevitable 
development in the present circumstances of the Arab 
revival. For though the Arab movement is fundamentally 
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a national rather than a religious revival (in which the 
Christian Arabs are sharing in a growing measure and with 
increasing genuineness) whose chief inspiration comes from 
the Arabic language and a common cultural tradition, 
Islam occupies such a dominant part in the spiritual, 
social, and cultural make-up of the Moslem Arabs and is 
such an active influence in their lives that it is still bound 
to play an important part in their political life and to be, 
for many of them, the driving motive behind nationalism. 
If the Moslem Arabs reject the West they have only one of 
two alternatives to fall back on. A minority of advanced 
intellectuals who have lost their religious belief turn to 
Communism with the double incentive of wishing to spite 
the West. and to fill the vacuum created by their loss of 
religious faith with its exact opposite. It is the intrusion 
of the first of these two incentives, coupled with the 
genuine belief of a large section of the intelligentsia that 
the example and influence of Russia can be of great 
benefit to the Arab countries in helping them along the 
road of social and economic progress, which explains the 
recent rapid growth of Communism in the Arab countries. 
But the majority still fall back on Islam. A militant 
display of religious fanaticism is their answer to the arro- 
gance of European imperialism. It is their escape from 
humiliation and the sense of inferiority which foreign 
Christian rule has forced upon them. For many it is alsoa 
necessary act of self-assertion in the first hour of freedom. 

Again, this is not to say that there is no inherent 
spiritual conflict between Islam and Western civilisation 
or that this conflict will be automatically solved with the 
disappearance of the political complication. The problem 
of reconciling Islam to Western civilisation and of adjusting 
Moslem society to the conditions of life created by Western 
civilisation exists quite apart from the political conflict ; 
and its solution will have to be sought outside the political 
field and on the highest moral and intellectual planes by 
the thinkers and legislators of the Moslem world. The 
removal of political domination is only one condition of its 
solution, but it is an essential one. 

Already and despite the political obstacle much has 
been achieved by the Moslem Arabs in the way of establish- 
ing a fruitful relationship with the life and thought of the 
West, and it may reasonably be hoped that once the 
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problem of the political relations of the Arab world with 
the West is completely solved, the moral development of 
the Arab countries will more and more tend to follow this 
direction than that of bigotry and reaction. For more 
than fifty years now an enlightened reform movement 
has characterised a large section of Moslem thought in 
the Arab countries, a movement in the direction of a 
more liberal and rational interpretation of dogma and of a 
readjustment of Moslem life to the requirements of pro- 
gress. The greatest single difference that divided Moslem 
from Christian society in the past—the position of women 
and the relations between the sexes—is disappearing, has 
indeed disappeared to a large extent as far as the leading 
section of the educated class is concerned. Among this 
group polygamy is now unknown, and women have 
achieved a large measure of education and emancipation. 
In many cases its family life is indistinguishable from the 
Western pattern, while more and more women are taking 
an active part in public affairs and in the liberal professions. 
In Damascus, which is one of the most conservative Moslem 
centres in the Arab world, a young Moslem woman has been 
recently admitted to the bar and now practises in the courts. 

Admittedly, the progressive movement in the Arab 
world is still young and confined to a minority of the 
population, whether Moslem or Christian. The old régime 
—religious, social, economic—still rules the general scheme 
of life. But the old régime is passing and the future of the 
Arab countries lies potentially in the hands of the educated 
class, which is beginning to assert itself with increasing 
strength and in growing numbers. It is this class that 
has brought about the Arab revival, and though the 
revival as a general movement is barely fifty years old 
and though none of the Arab countries began to enjoy real 
autonomous opportunities till only a few years ago, the 
progress already achieved is remarkable. It amounts in 
many respects to a complete transition from the medizeval 
to the modern not only in the externals of life but also 
in moral attitude and intellectual achievement. The 
most widespread and insistent demand of the Arab peoples 
to-day is for education. Schools are coming into being 
everywhere and education is developing rapidly at every 
level. At all the centres of learning in the Arab world 
groups of first-class scholars and thinkers trained in Europe 
and America are doing good research work on the condi- 
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tions and problems of Arab society in every field; and 
teachers with a new outlook are imparting the results to 
thousands of eager men and women students. The Arabic 
press has grown enormously in recent years and includes 
to-day a large number of serious periodicals in which not 
only is the thought of the West interpreted and the Arab 
heritage re-presented from a modern point of view, but 
also thinkers and reformers of every school put forward 
their views on the needs of the Arab world. 

So far the Arab renascence suffers, as was only inevi- 
table, from a certain confusion of values and a lack of clear 
orientation. The shock administered by foreign influences 
to the traditional forms of life has been of too sweeping and 
violent a nature to permit of speedy and steady readjust- 
ment. The results of several centuries of social and intel- 
lectual evolution in the West have burst in on the Arab 
countries like a flood in the space of a few short years. 
Coming in this manner they were bound to undermine the 
existing order of ideas and social conditions more swiftly 
than a new synthesis could be evolved. As a result, the 
Arab world has been plunged into a ferment, and it will be 
some time yet before it can emerge out of it with a reinte- 
grated soul and a clear sense of new direction. But already 
a certain coherence is discernible and the Arab mind is 
giving proof that it is not lacking either in the creative 
intelligence or in the integrity and earnestness which it 
needs for dealing with the task before it. The most living 
proof of the essential unity of the Arab peoples and of their 
ability, if not prevented by forces from outside, to work out 
their destiny in common is to be seen in any gathering of 
young Arabs, whether in Damascus or Cairo, London or 
New York. Wherever the educated young men and 
women of Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq, 
Egypt and the Sudan and Tunisia, and Hejaz, or any of 
the other Arab countries, come together to-day they do so 
—if they have been educated to the same standard—as 
members of one nation. No observer could notice any but 
individual differences between them, nor are they them- 
selves conscious of any but such. They think and feel alike 
and speak the same languages; their own and either English 
or French as well, and sometimes both. They regard the 
political boundaries separating them now as of a transient 
nature and are confident that they will disappear in time. 


EDWARD ATIYAH. 
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In ‘Forestry and Woodland Life’ (Batsford) Mr H. L. 
Edlin has given us a welcome successor to his ‘ British 
Woodland Trees.’ The aim of the new book is to give an 
outline for the layman and a summary for the professional 
forester of the science and craft of tending woodlands, as 
at present practised in Britain. In order to understand 
how woods may be created and their growth controlled it 
is necessary to know something of the background of 
natural history that influences them at every stage. So 
Mr Edlin tells of our woodlands, of native and imported 
trees, of soils, weather, flowers, fungi, diseases, insects, 
birds, and animals. He has chapters on Britain’s forest 
history and on forestry in modern times, on afforestation 
and felling and transporting timber, on the management of 
forests and their economics, and on the forest in literature 
and the arts. 

It is certainly useful that the layman should realise 
how serious a business foresting is, and that many of its 
problems can be solved only by the cooperation of geo- 
logists, botanists, zoologists, entomologists, ecologists, 
meteorologists, economists, statisticians, and engineers— 
a truly formidable list. 

Mr. Edlin compresses an immense amount of useful in- 
formation with great skill into less than 200 pages, and his 
text is adorned and further explained by an almost equal 
number of first-class illustrations, so that the whole volume 
is both attractive as reading and most useful for reference. 

‘The Lost Treasures of London,’ by William Kent 
(Phoenix House), is, as the opening words of the preface 
state, ‘asad book. It cannot be otherwise. It is bound 
to wring the wither of Londoners. ... It may be still 
sadder to the visitor from the country or from overseas 
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who recalls the City he once knew.’ Take the square mile 
of the City. In it nineteen churches have been reduced to 
shells and of thirty-four Halls of City Companies only three 
are undamaged. And there are parts of London even 
worse damaged though they do not contain so many 
historic buildings. Mr Kent has arranged his book in a 
series of seven walks ranging from Whitechapel to Lambeth 
Palace, from Smithfield to Bayswater, from Westminster 
Abbey to Baker Street, from London Bridge to Clerken- 
well. In all the districts he gives most useful information 
about the damage done and historical notes on the build- 
ings concerned. He also gives us excellent indexes of 
places and people and useful plans and interesting notes 
on the evacuated treasures. There are also many pages 
of first-class illustrations. As a guide to past disaster and 
as a reference book for what is lost this volume is most 
valuable—and indeed it is not altogether gloomy for how 
many more splendid buildings might have had to be in- 
cluded and are not, for which mercy we may be thankful. 
Since Edward Dowden published his monumental, but 
somewhat pedestrian, Life in 1886, books about Shelley 
keep tumbling into print. This is not to say that ‘The 
Nascent Mind of Shelley’ (Clarendon Press) is unwel- 
come. As its author, Professor A. M. D. Hughes, has been 
a lifelong student of the poet it is full of erudition, if some- 
what lacking in charm. Shelley’s personality was so 
shimmering that too often when writing about him authors 
have confused effect with cause. Professor Hughes makes 
no such mistake and, rightly, explains fully not only the 
poet’s precocious development, but insists on its uniformity 
and continuity. As in all greatness the child was father of 
the man. Shelley of course wasted much time and energy 
tilting at windmills. Writers who ascribe to feminine in- 
fluences all that an artist believes, teaches, or accomplishes 
ascribe Godwin’s lifelong influence on Shelley to his 
daughter Mary, whereas Shelley knew and was inspired by 
Godwin’s very important ‘ Political Justice ’ while he was 
still at Eton. Women, in fact, with one exception, in- 
fluenced Shelley very little. Owing to the paucity of 
material, and the fact that she did not return his adolescent 
adoration, even Professor Hughes tells us little about 
Harriet Grove. Yet, just because she remained his ideal, 
she set up in Shelley’s heart a lifelong dream that no other 
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woman could fulfil. This, and his acutely sensitive social 
conscience, inspired the bulk of his poetry. Social idealism, 
philosophy, politics, family quarrels, a markedly dualistic 
temperament, all contributed. They have passed into 
history and only beauty survives. Professor Hughes has 
placed us all in his debt by his scholarly, dispassionate, 
permanently valuable study. 

A useful new volume in the St Paul’s Library, published 
by the Canterbury Press, is ‘The Church of God,’ by the 
Rev. F. J. Taylor, Vicar of Christ Church, Claughton, and 
formerly Chaplain and Tutor of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. 
He takes as his main theme the three great attributes of 
the Church, holy, catholic, and apostolic, and discusses 
their meaning, scope, influence, and implications. With 
regard to the last he rightly emphasises that the original 
Greek word apostolic means ‘ sending forth,’ that is, mis- 
sion work in the service of Jesus and not merely a system 
of church tradition and organisation. We are shown how 
necessary are the roots of the Christian church in the pre- 
ceding Jewish church and tradition; from that we pass 
naturally to the development of the Apostolic Church and 
its spread over the world. After that survey of the build- 
ing of the Church, the author deals with its use at present, 
the work it has to do, the share that all, clergy and laymen 
alike, should take and the necessity of corporate witness. 
Individual Christianity that does not share public worship 
with others simply will not suffice and moreover there must 
be some measure of discipline. Finally the author deals 
shortly with the future destiny of the Church. The book 
is written chiefly for Evangelicals but all may read and 
digest it with great profit to themselves. It is well worth 
study. 

Still another useful volume in the St Paul’s Library 
published by the Canterbury Press is ‘ The Inner Life,’ by 
the Rev. W. F. P. Chadwick. The reader for whom the 
book is intended is one ‘ who has been awakened spiritually 
by Jesus Christ. . . . Such a one may be made acutely 
conscious of the problems (of the spiritual life) by the tasks 
which he is called on to undertake. But equally he may be 
one with no special training in theology and with no other 
ministry than that which is common to all who profess 
and call themselves Christians.’ The outward life of the 
world is the reflection of the inward life of mankind and 
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‘Christianity is a personal thing, but not a private affair. 
It must begin in the heart but cannot end there,’ so ‘ the 
Inner Life is contact with the spiritual reality which fills 
even while it transcends the outward and tangible reality.’ 
The author admits that parts of the book are not easy for 
the reader, especially the chapter on the Validity of Inward 
Experience, but there are simpler and really illuminating 
chapters on the Soul and its Experiences, the Soul’s 
Facility and Culture, and on Prayer and on Love. The 
author has evidently studied widely and experienced deeply 
and his work should appeal strongly to earnest readers. 
Sir James Marchant in his ‘ Anthology of God’ (Cassell) 
has provided us with a very charming bedside book, con- 
taining 132 poems, or extracts from poems, dealing with 
the Being of God, God in Nature, the Soul’s Search for God, 
the Presence of God, God and Man, and the Love of God 
by authors, chiefly English but a few foreign, extending 
over several centuries. As the late Archbishop Lord Lang 
of Lambeth writes in his preface, ‘ There are difficulties and 
limitations which must always beset any literary anthology. 
It must needs reflect the personal mind, taste, experience, 
and studies of the anthologist himself. Its readers cannot 
always agree with the judgments which govern his selec- 
tion . . . but we do well to betake ourselves from time to 
time to anthologies in which men of discriminating culture 
lay before us the results of their own wider reading.’ We 
welcome Sir James Marchant’s guidance in this selection. 
‘Nationalisation. Chaos or Cure,’ by John Baker 
White, M.P. for Canterbury (Forum: Books published by 
the Falcon Press), gives a timely and useful warning to 
those who for doctrinaire or other reasons consider state 
ownership the satisfactory solution of most of our in- 
dustrial problems. The author writes ‘It is of funda- 
mental importance for the British people to have clearly 
in their minds a picture of what has resulted from national- 
isation in other countries. A picture of successes and 
failures, of what it has cost, of what its effect has been on 
those employed in State-controlled undertakings. That 
is the purpose of this book—to give an objective picture of 
State control in practice.’ And whata picture itis. State 
shipping in Australia making a loss of 10,000,000/. and in 
U.S.A. of over $80,000,000. State railways in Switzerland 
losing 7. per minute and the deficit on Canadian National 
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Railways nearly 45,000,000/. Coal, iron, and steel, land, 
road transport, and telephones all come under examination 
and all, to a greater or less degree, show the same lament- 
able results; great losses, increased labour troubles, and 
decreased efficiency. Our present Socialist rulers doubt- 
less think that they can learn from the mistakes of others 
and that in their hands all will be well, but they might with 
profit read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the lesson 
taught by this illuminating little book. 

Young would-be fiction writers (and older ones too) 
may well be grateful to Miss Christine Campbell Thomson, 
the well-known literary agent, for her book ‘The Right 
Way to Write Successful Fiction’ (Andrew George 
Elliot). There is some excellent advice given, not only 
about plots and actual writing but also how and in what 
state typescripts should be sent to publishers so as to ensure 
willing consideration, and not laboured exasperation as is 
too often the case. The bill of fare of the book is compre- 
hensive : the specialised story, the romantic, the detective, 
and the historical novel, the thriller, the occult story, 
juvenile fiction, and short stories. There are suitable 
references to many of the leading writers of the present 
century and their works, and there are also some instructive 
reflections on public literary taste and fashion. Though 
primarily intended for writers, this little book should also 
appeai to any others who are interested in the making of 
literature. 

Very few authors survive the dangers of being their 
own Publisher. It is by no means certain that in his 
‘Two Men of Manxland’ (The Norris Modern Press) 
Mr Samuel Norris has succeeded in doing so. The volume 
is made up of a study of ‘ Hall Caine—Novelist’ and 
‘T. E. Brown—Poet,’ with a postscript on Brown’s 
brother, Hugh Stowell Brown, who became a popular 
Free Church parson. Thomas Edward, a delightful 
personage and a brilliant scholar, was for nearly thirty 
years at young, struggling Clifton College as a schoolmaster, 
and became its first Vice-Principal under that great 
Headmaster, ‘ Percival of Clifton,’ later President of 
Trinity, Oxford, and Bishop of Hereford. Brown’s ‘ Col- 
lected Poems ’ and his ‘ Letters ’ have appeared in volume 
form, and not undeservedly, but Mr Norris, desiring to 
bestow on his hero a wider fame, has been tempted to 
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exaggeration. Brown’s poems are mostly narrative and, 
being in the Manx dialect, cannot make a wide appeal ; 
his lyrics, charming and suggestive though they often are, 
can only claim a modest place in the great hierarchy of 
English lyric poetry. 

With Thomas Edward Brown Mr Norris is on firm and 
worthwhile ground. It is otherwise when he fills out his 
volume with a seventy-five page study of Hall Caine— 
and gives it pride of place! It contains but little new or 
original and Caine had long been buried in not undeserved 
oblivion. Why disinter him? Mr Norris quotes with 
apparent approval the judgment of ‘The Concise Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature’: ‘The numerous 
novelistic melodramas of T. H. Hall Caine must be dis- 
missed unnamed.’ It might well have been left at that. 





POSTSCRIPT TO FRANCE’S NEW DEAL (page 349). 


Towards the end of May, the above article being already 
in type, French exasperation against economic controls, 
mentioned therein, found vent in active and sometimes 
violent demonstrations. Their scenes were places so far 
apart as Paris, Lyons, Nantes, Dijon, Nevers. Control 
offices were ransacked and at Lyons the prefect was 
forcibly compelled to rescind orders he had given. The 
movement has essentially a middle class character and as 
such earned shocked condemnation from the Socialists, 
whose claims for the proletariat look decidedly foolish 
when it is realised that 70 per cent of French industry and 
over 90 per cent. of French commerce are run as small or 
medium bourgeois concerns. Large capitalist business 
forms a small minority in France. 

After the Communists had quit, the Ramadier govern- 
ment hung together chiefly from fear of General de Gaulle’s 
Rally. For the same reason the Communists refrained 
from active opposition in Parliament, contenting them- 
selves with subterranean work outside. 
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